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ORPHAN WILLIE, 

The AVasherisg Minstrel.— Chap. VII. 

Mr. Herbert was liimself, fortunately for Wil¬ 
lie, fond of music. And desirous of giving; bis 
nephew every facility of becoming a proficient 
in bis favorite accomplishment, be bought him a 
guitar. AVillie soon became, without any in¬ 
struction, an expert player, and learned to ac¬ 
company himself in the song's which he sang ; to 
the no small gratification of his uncle and his 
cousins. Every snare moment he devoted to his 
instrument. Ilis favorite time of practice was 
late in the evening, after the family had retired 
for the night. The silence and solitude of this 
season, were favorable to the repose and tran¬ 
quility, which with him were necessary to a full 
enjoyment of music. 
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Ilis proficiency was in a short time so great, 
that growing weary of the old airs which lie had 
played over so often, he began to compose little 
melodies for- himself. For these lie wanted 
words: and as music and poetry are closely- 
allied, and one naturally leads to the other, he 
wrote and adapted words also. The fame ot his 
compositions soon began to spread around the 
neighborhood; and he was constantly invited to 
the'neighbors’ houses, and began already to re¬ 
ceive the appellation of “ Minstrel Willie.” Ilis 
popularity was very encouraging to him, and he 
devoted himself more and more to his music. 

About this time bis uncle, who had been for 
many years in slender health, was taken ill, and 
after a few weeks illness, died. Ilis business 
yielding him while alive, only enough to support 
’his family from year to year, they were left at 
his death destitute, and Willie was thrown once 
more upon his own resources. And these were 
now such as would not fail him; he told his 
friends that he had no fear for the future; his 
guitar and his voice would never fail him, and 
with these he should henceforth earn liis own 
subsistence. He had early read with great de¬ 
light of the ancient minstrels, who wandering 
from place to place with their harps, sang bal¬ 
lads of their own composition, celebrating the 
warlike adventures of the age, or relating some 
romantic tale of fiction. And though such per¬ 
sonages were rather unknown in our own coun¬ 
try, lie bad heard that a remnant of them still 
were left in the old world, and he thought he 
might become, as well, a pioneer among the min¬ 
strels of America. Our own history had abun¬ 
dant material in it for song, and our wild roman¬ 
tic scenery could not fail to inspire poetical 
emotion, and furnish subjects for pleasing de¬ 
scription. 

Added to this, a strong desire had always pos¬ 
sessed him for roving, and until this was satisfied, 
lie thought, like most young persons of his age, 
that he could not be contented to remain station¬ 
ary any where. 

As bis plans began to assume a more definite 
shape, he fixed the time for his departure, and 
busied himself in making what preparations were 
necessary. He had grown attached to his kind 
cousins, and found it painful to leave them ; but 
thrown immediately upon bis own resources, he 
had no other alternative. Making up his small 
bundle of clothes, he put them into a knapsack, 
which he had made for the purpose, so construc¬ 
ted that it could be strapped easily upon his 
back, and have hie hands free to play upon his 
guitar, whenever he found occasion. To the 
guitar he attached a string, which passing over 
his neck, relieved him from the weight of the in¬ 
strument, and facilitated his playing. He fur¬ 
nished himself with an over coat made of india- 
rubber cloth, and a cap of the same material, 
which effectually shielded him from the rain and 
the cold winds in rough weather. 

Thus equipped, he began to form his plans for 
his first day’s journey. The direction, he had 
already determined upon. It was now many 
years since he had wandered from the village of 
“ Sweet Waters ;” and bis fancy picturing it to 
him still, as the fairest place in all the world, he 
could not think of going in any other direction 
till he had taken that. The road to it led through 
many rural villages, and from the very fact that 
it led him home, it was to him the most attrac¬ 
tive and beautiful of all roads. His arrange¬ 
ments all made, lie was ready on the morrow, to 
take his departure.— To he continued. 
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The shadows of twilight were creeping over the 
streets of a largo city. Amid the busy throng thut 
crowded ono of the principal thoroughfares, two little 
boys going in different directions, met, and stopped, as 
if by mutual consent, in front of a book-store, to gaze 
admiringly upon the fine prints and elegantly bound 
volumes that decorated the newly-lighted window. 
There was a striking contrast in the appearance of the 
two children; one was about ten years of age, tall and 
well formed, with the hue of health on his cheelc, and 
the light of happiness in his eye. His face, however, 
wa? unpleasing, tor ns general expression was harsh 
and selfish. lie was richly dressed, and the elaborate 
cure evidently bestowed upon his wholo person, from 
bis curled locks to his neatly-covered foot, proclaimed 
him the potted favorite of fortune. His companion, 
though in ronlity ono or two years older, was much 
smaller in stature, and, hut for the mature expression 
of his countenance, might have been thought conside¬ 
rably younger. It was easy to see by his scant and 
bumble attire, that he was the child of poverty. His 
faco was beautiful, and its every feature lighted with 
intelligence beyond his years, but alas, his body was 
delicate and deformed, and bo was incurably n cripple. 
One glance upon his high pale brow, where premature 
care seemed already seated, und ono look into thn 
depths of his eloquent eye, which thus early glowed 
with the light of lofty thought, was sufficient to assure 
the observer that the knowledge of his misfortune was 
a weight that rested heavily upon the boy’s spirit, and 
a cloud that darkened the beautiful spring timo of his 
life. He seemed a fitting subject for the sympathy of 
every heart, as ho stood there gazing so earnestly and 
wistfully at treasures which it was evident he could not 
hope to obtain. 

" Don’t you wish," said tho larger boy, interpreting 
the thoughts of tho other, and glancing, at the same 
timo, at his coarse attire, “ don’t you wish your father 
was rich enough to buy you some of those elegant 
books I’’ 

" I have no father,” replied the deformed, and even 
the sound of his voice, as ho uttered these few hut 
touching words, was eloquently expressive of tho sad¬ 
ness thut lmd settled upon his heart; it had nothing of 
•ho lightness and cheerfulness of childhood, but its tones 
"'em low, soft and subdued, like tho accents of one who 
has long been acquainted with grief. 

" All, that is a pity,” carelessly said tho othor; “ my 
father buys mo mtmy such hooks—more thnn I know 
what to do with. I don’t read half of thorn, for I don’t 
like rending." 

" hut what do you do with thorn, then 1" asked the 
deformed. 

" Oh, I look at tho pictures, if thoy have pictures, 
and thou threw them aside; sometimes I tear them up, 
i u *t for sport." 
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“ Don’t you think it wrong and wicked to do that ?” 
mildly asked tho deformed. There was a look of 
mingled astonishment and indignation on the face of the 
spoiled boy, which plainly told that be was not accus¬ 
tomed to such questions, as be said, or rather shouted— 

“ How dare you ask mo such nn impertinent ques¬ 
tion, you poverty-stricken fellow ? One would think 
that hump on your back, and that lame leg, would teach 
you better manners.” 

At this coarse and unfeeling speech, the poor de¬ 
formed seemed ready to sink to the earth. His faco 
grew deadly pale, his breast heaved, and his limbs 
trembled as if they would no longer support him. For 
one instant ho darted nn angry glance at tho speaker, 
but the insult was too keen to awaken any feelings save 
those of anguish, and, spito of himself, the tears started 
to his eyes, and ho was forced to turn away to conceal 
them. With a tortured spirit and trembling steps, he 
left his unfeeling companion, and sought his homo. It 
was a lowly and a humble one—scarcely containing the 
necessaries of life, and barely affording a shelter from 
tho “ pelting of tho pitiless storm "—yet was it to tho 
stricken child, who now sought its precincts, a haven 
of rest, and a sanctuary of holy joy ; for there he was 
ever greeted by the look of kindness, and gladdened by 
the music tone of love; and there, despite tho gloom 
that had gathered over his spirit, the (lowers of hope 
and happiness would spring up in his heart, and blossom 
beneath the genial influence of a mother’s approving 
smile. 

That mother was a widow, and ho her only son. 
According to the peculiar nature of maternal tender¬ 
ness, her’s wns more lavishly bestowed upon hor 
boy, in consequence of his infirmities; but there 
were many other reasons to render him unutterably 
dear to her heart. She had once seen better and hap¬ 
pier days—she had dwelt amid tho comforts of afflu¬ 
ence—she had been blest with the love of a kind and 
nohlo husband—sho hnd been the mother of many chil¬ 
dren; rosy, smiling, lovely children, whose presenco 
filled her homo with light, and her soul with bliss—but 
ono by ono those many blessings lmd beat taken nwny. 
First, reverses enme, and surrounded her with tho chill 
atmosphere and rude storms of poverty. Then Death, 
tho spoiler approached, and tho chosen of her youth—tho 
beloved partner of her duys—tho revered father of her 
children, foil beneath that all-conqucriug hand. Then 
ono after another of her beautiful hand was snatched 
away by tho snmo relentloss power, until she wns left 
with no hopo and no solaco but her poor, delicate and 
deformed boy, who wns then to her heart, what tho 
onsis is to tho desert, the ono green and fcrtilu spot in 
a wide wasto of dcsolntion. Then ho beenmo tho 
precious link that united hor spirit to tho holy and 
happy past—tho solo and sacred tie that bound her to 
life. Sho hod mourned her losses deeply, and almost 
despairingly; hut tho bitterness of grief had at length 
passed nwny, and her heart now rested peacefully, if 
not happily, upon its last and only hope. Sho now lmd 
but ono earthly wish, and that was, to sco hor poor hoy 
lmppy. For this sho would have mado any sacrifice, or 
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■endured any suffering; for this, so all absorbing was her 
love, she would willingly and cheerfully have perilled 
tier life. 

The hapless, henrt-stricUcn child reached his home. 
There were the bare walls, tbe uncovered floor, the 
■dying fire, the scanty food, and all the cheerless accom¬ 
paniments of poverty, but thero, to compensate for the 
want of every other comfort, was such a smile of love 
ns might light the face of an angel, and Buch words of 
•greeting as might welcome a repentant spirit to Heaven. 

The mother, with the quick eye of affection, discov¬ 
ered that something unusual had pained her son, and 
the kiss she imprinted on his pale forehead was fonder 
.than ever, and as she drew him towards her, and folded 
him to her bosom, there was such a holy tenderness in 
her manner, that tho poor boy’s heart was comforted. 
But it wus only a transient gleam of pcnco, shooting 
athwart his mind, like a flitting sunbeum on a stormy 
landscape, for soon tho remembrance of the bitter words 
ho had heard, camo back to darken every hope, and 
burying his face in his mother’s bosom to hide tho tears 
that would come, he sobbed— 

“ Mother, mother, I would like to die. What right 
has such a maimed and miserable wretch in this perfect 
and beautiful world 1 Even now I urn looked at with 
contempt, and spoken to with scorn. If I livo to grow 
up to manhood, nobody will love me, and I shall have 
none to love. Some will pity, and some despiso, but 
all will dread my presonco, and shudder at my ap¬ 
proach. Oh, mother, what has life for mo ?” 

Who shall describe tho agony of that lone widow ns 
she listened to these words? For years, long and 
weary yours, she lmd striven to koep tho knowledge of 
his misfortune from poisoning tho mind of her son. 
For this she had, whenever sho looked upon tho blem- 
ishos which wrung her heart, checked overy rising sigh, 
and repelled each bursting tear. For this sho had 
labored, to gain tho moans of educating him, that, in 
tho onjoyments of mind, he might forgot the infirmities 
of tho body. For this sho hud toiled beyond her fccblo 
strength, and spent tho hours of needful rest in fervent 
prayer. ■ She know that her boy was growing up a sor¬ 
rowful being; sho know that his misfortune had bur¬ 
dened tho light-hoartednoss of the child, and brought 
the promnluro thoughtfulness of manhood; but she did 
not know, until that miserablo moment, how deeply and 
despairingly the fearful knowledge had fustonod upon 
his heart. Sho had ever feared some cruol lip would 
taunt him with his infirtnitias; and now that sho knew 
it hud boon so, she felt sho had not anticipated half tho 
misery tho ovent would nwukcn. 

IIow wa3 sho to nnswer that passionate appeal? 
IIow reply to thoso burning words which proclaimed 
hor son in feeling, if not in years, a man 1 Sho pnused 
and pondorod well; sho raised hor sorrowful eye to 
heuvou; ahchrcathcdaninaudiblobutferventprayer; sho 
sought tho aid of n wiser than man oro she spake tho 
words which aho foil wero to oxorciso n mighty inlluonco. 
Oh, that mothers would thus pauso and ponder oro they 
give tho counsel that may color a wholo oxistonco 
IJUnv many n young heart has been led to good or evil 


liy a few words heard in the moments of deep and M . 
controllable feeling. How many a life has boon guided 
and governed by the influence of a single lesson no 
quired in the sonson of passionate thought. Oil, ye, to 
whom is entrusted tho glorious task of forming and di- 
recting tha youthful mind, reflect well upon the serious 
importance of your charge, and let not tha innocent eye 
of childhood look up to you in vain for thnt example 
nnd that teaching which is to load it unharmed and un¬ 
scathed through tho fiery ordeal of tho world! 

They formed a fine picture, the mother and her son, 
standing together in tho shadowy light of that dim and 
dreary room—She with her pale brow and imploring eye 
raised to heaven, and he with his earnest and asking 
gaze fixed upon tho face that wns ever a heaven to him. 
Tho widow’s prayor was ended; the light site sought 
had dawned upon her spirit, and sho moved her lips to 
spenlt. 

“ My son," and her voice was low and solemn ns if 
burdened with intensity of feeling, “ my son kneel this 
moment nnd ask forgiveness of thy Father in Heaven 
for the wrong thou hast this night done. Thou hast des¬ 
pised tho groat and glorious gifts which he has granted 
thee; thou hnst counted ns nought the priceless attri¬ 
butes of mind and sighed for tho perishing benulics of 
tho body. Thou bast said ‘ what is there in life for me! 1 
Oh, my child, there is much,—Look round upon tho visi¬ 
ble world;—havo you not an eye to admire its bcntitics, 
a heart to feel its power, and n mind to comprehend its 
magnificence? Go with me, at morn, awny to the 
pleasant places of nature nnd listen to her perpetual 
hymn of prniso. Have you not an ear to drink in this 
molody, und a voice to join in the universal song? Never 
again, my dear boy, ask whnt is thoro in life for thee. 
Thou art gifled with mind and understanding far boyond 
thy years; turn thou to tho fount of knowledge, nnd ob¬ 
tain thero, thnt which will make thee forget thy infirmi¬ 
ties, nnd value tho body only for the imperishablo gem 
it onshrincs. Seek tho aid of Virtue and sho will nrtn 
thy spirit with strength to bear tho ills of life. Uso well 
tho noblo gifts that God has given theo, and dospito thy 
misfortuiios, tho glanco of pity nnd tho tone of scorn 
shall be changed into tho look of approval and tho word 
of praise." 

Tho mother spake with the serious earnestnoss of a 
priestess uttering a solemn prophocy, nnd tlio boy 
listened with an interest ns intense ns if life hung on 
ovory word. By degrees his tours censed, his brow 
became cnlm and bis eye beamed with tho holy light of 
peace. Whon tho admonition, which though so lofty'” 
its character had boon perfectly comprehended by tbe 
mnturn mind of the child, wns ended, his faco wns radi¬ 
ant with a lofty resolution, and, kissing tho speaker 
fondly, he said, 

“ Mother, dear mother, I nm happy. I will livo to 
follow thy teaching, to honor thy name and to comfort 
thy days. Forget that I over complained nnd I give 
thoo a promise, which I pmy God to holp mo tokccp,tbnl 
I never more will murmur nt my misfortune, novormore 
puin thy. heart .with useless regrets, but seek to follow 
tho glorious path you havo this night marked out." 
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Anti tlie boy, child as he was in years, kept his prc> 
mise with a resolute firmness that would have done 
honor to manhood. Never, after that memorable eve, 
was he heard to utter one complaining word. Never 
again, at least in presence of his mother, did his brow 
wear the cloud or his eye the shadow of gloom. Ho 
wont forth among his companions wrapped in an armor 
of determination that defied all malice and turned away 
all reproach. This change in his feelings was produc¬ 
tive of the most beneficial and happy results. Day by 
day he begun to acquire a strength of constitution and 
elevation of character which could never have been his 
if despondency had continued to exercise its blighting 
inlluonce over his young and tondor spirit. His fond 
motlior marked the chango with delighted oye; and 
when at length, by the aid of a small legacy left her by 
a distant relative nnd her own unparalleled industry and 
economy, she was enabled to gratify the dearest wish of 
her heart, that of giving her boy a classical education, 
sho felt herself blest indeed beyond her most sanguine 
expectations. 

Her son passed his collegiate term with honor to him¬ 
self nnd his teachers, and left the institution with tho 
admiration and respect of all who had been his associ¬ 
ates. He chose tho profession of tho law, and, though 
for a time he had to struggle with mnny disadvantages 
and difficulties, he never despaired of obtaining the meed 
he sought—an honorable and useful station in society, 
die excellent counsels of the mother guided tho man 
as they hud governed the boy, and led him with unerring 
step to tho position ho desired. Gifted with a mind of 
the highest order nnd a heart filled with noble and gene¬ 
rous emotions, it is not surprising that ho at length 
emerged from tho obscurity which hnd darkened his 
earlier years. Those who had known him in his friend¬ 
less, needy and aillicted boyhood, nnd who only looked 
upon tho “ outer man,” watched his progress with a 
doubtful eye and wondered at his ambitious dreams. 
But those who looked deeper into tho inner world of his 
mind and marked its lofty aspirings, its noble nims and 
untiring exertions, deemed that success would crown his 
(fats, and believed that tho smiles of fortuno, the adu¬ 
lation of friends, and tlie unfading laurels of famo would 
bolus well merited rewurd. 

Muny years after their first meeting, tho deformed 
and tho chance companion of his boyhood stood 
together again in a different scene nnd undor far different 
circumstancus. One of those two was arraigned at the 
bar of justico for tho fearful crime of murder; tho 
other was thero ns counsol for tho accused. Need we 
*»y t chick wus tho criminal 1 Tho ovil passions which 
bad so early manifested themselves in onn of tho chil¬ 
dren had " grown with his growth and strengthened with 
hi» strength,” until tlioy hnd gained complete nmstory 
over his heart. x In youth tlioy had led him into many a 
Muation of shame and sorrow, and now in manhood, 
•boy had brought him before men, charged with a deed 
of tho darkest die! 

From some circumstances connoctod with tho trans¬ 
ition it was fair to suppose that tho prisoner was inno¬ 


cent of tho actual crime of murder; but his unfortunate 
disposition militated strongly ngninst him, for, as he was 
universally known as a man of an ungovernable temper, 
it was generally thought thut he hnd, in one of his fits 
of rage when ho seemed capablo of any excess, commit¬ 
ted tho dreadful deed. Tlie public voice was loud 
against him, ami mnny hearts hnd already condemned. 
These knew not how many minuto circumstances hnd 
combined to place him in the light of a criminal, nnd 
they reflected not how much their own judgments wero 
biassed and swayed by the deep prejudices which his 
former faults had awakened in their minds. Tho belief 
of his guilt hnd gone fortli to the world—It hnd circula¬ 
ted widely; it had poisoned almost every mind nnd 
fastened itself upon nlmost every heart. Deforo lie had 
passed tho ordeal which was to establish his guilt or in- 
noconco, tho prisoner hud been unfairly condemned, and 
his advocate, whoso duty it was to sco justico properly 
awarded, felt that it must bo a mighty effort which could 
avert tho doom which seemed almost inevitable. 

To tho young lawyer this was a case of peculiar inter¬ 
est. It wns of more moment limn any he hnd over 
tried. He hnd always considered punishment by death 
a tragedy that should seldom or never bo performed, 
and ho wns now placed in a situation where his efforts 
might have some influence to provont it. He felt that 
tho culprit, however guilty in tho eyes of tho world, did 
not merit the severest penalty of tho law. Added to 
this, the prisoner was one who had been tlie indirect 
menns of his own prosperity, nnd lie felt towards him a 
sentiment of gratitude which would have prompted him, 
hnd there been no othor consideration, to use every ex¬ 
ertion, to strain every nerve, nnd to toil with almost 
super-human energy in his behalf. 

Tho last day of the trial had come: hundreds of people 
curious or interested in the result assembled to witness 
tho proceedings. Tho prisoner lmd in early life, as wo 
havo shown, been the favorite of fortuno, but ere he 
grow to manhood tho smiles of the faithless dome wero 
withdrawn, nnd ho who had boon roared in tho expec¬ 
tation of a proud inheritance was compelled to go forth 
and soek subsistence by his own exertions. Tho changes 
which followed this event—'tho necessity of mingling 
with those whom he once despised—tho falling oft ono 
by one of his “summer friends,” tonded to embitter n 
disposition naturally so violont, and goaded his haughty 
spirit nlmost to madness. Tho added bitterness of his 
tompor lmd driven awny the few remaining friends 
whom adversity had not alienated, and now, in his trying 
hour, ho was unsoothed nnd unsustnined by all save two 
persons connected to him by tho nearest ties of kindred. 

Blit those two wero powerful ploodcrs in his behalf. 
Tltey wore his young wifo nnd nged mothor. Tho for¬ 
mer wns a pretty and intorosting young creature, with 
Iter pnlo check nnd sunken eyo tolling u tnlo of the men¬ 
tal ogony she liud lately endured. Tho latter soomod ti 
fino subjoct for a painter, os sho stood with her time¬ 
worn brow and hor dim oyo uplifted to lieavon, ns if sho 
sought there tho only consolation that could bo found for 
grlof so poignant as hor’s. Hor mind seemed nerved 
with heroic fortitude to bear tho worst, for her manner 
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was dignified and calm, but despite all the resolution 
she could call to her aid, her heart would, send some 
signs to the face to speak move eloquently than words 
of its intensity of suffering. The muscles of her mouth 
would often twitch convulsively, her brow contract like 
one in pain, and a large tear would gather every few 
moments and roll unheeded and unfclt down her furrow¬ 
ed cheek. Many an eye in that vast assembly looked 
tearfully upon that picture of woe, and many a henrt, 
that had before condemned the prisoner, now beat with 
an ardent wish for his acquittal. 

During the previous day of the trial the testimony had 
closed, and the assembled multitude awaited now with 
deep interest the summing up of counsel. After a few 
preliminaries tho prisoner’s advocate arose. His ap¬ 
pearance was interesting in the extreme, and all eyes 
were instantly rivotted upon him. He had outgrown in 
one respect his early deformity, and there was nothing 
now save his lameness to detract from his personal ap¬ 
pearance. Ho was dressed in a plain suit of the deep¬ 
est black, which formed a fine contrast to tho pale and 
almost marble-like complexion. His fuce, over remarka- 
blo for its intellectual beauty, was now rendered strik¬ 
ingly elegant by its lofty and spirited expression. He 
seemed deeply sensible of tho important consequences 
attached to his endeavors, and his manner wus dignified, 
solemn, and improssive. He looked calmly uround the 
expectant audienco and then began in a low, serious and 
subdued tone.—“ Ho who sbeddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” He then paused until the last 
lingering sound of his strangely musical voice hud died 
away, and then, amid the thrilling silence that ensued, 
he resumed in a louder tone—“ These words of holy writ 
are unmistakable in their import; they tell us plainly as 
words can tell that u murdorer should not go unpunished 
—but those very words impose upon us a solemn obliga¬ 
tion to look well and wisely ere wo perform tho fearful 
act of punishing by death. Life is a glorious gift—it is 
a spark of divinity—a portion of God. Should wo not 
tremble to quench the taper lighted by an Almighty 
hand ? Even when we look upon one whom we are told 
lias stained his soul with the blood of a brother, should 
we not ponder deeply ami consider wisely cro wo con¬ 
demn the accused ? Ho stands bofore us, erect in the 
pride and glory of manhood; his brow lifted to heuvon, 
his form fashioned in the likeness of his divine creator, 
and his mind a portion of God-like intelligence! It is 
herd to think a being thus creuled would forgot his'lofty 
birthright, and dogrado himself below tho brutes that 
porisli. Itis hard to think akoing thus endowed und thus 
blessed would turn from his high destiny to do a deed 
which humanity shudders to contemplate. And yet the 
prisoner at the bur is charged with such a deed! Oh, if 
there is a doubt of his guilt, should wo not admit that 
doubt, and if there is a hope of his innocoucc, should 
we not turn to that hope and let its blessed light lead us 
to mercy I" 

Ho then proceeded to comment upon that portion of 
tho evidence whioh favored tho belief of tho prisoner’s 
jnnoceuco. Hu made good use of it, and placed every 
favorable circumstance in tho host possiblo light. lie 


.came at length to speak of the relatives of the accused 
—of the young wife, with the sweet and trusting love of 
woman ; with her dependence for comfort, her hopes of 
happiness, her every thought and dream and wish cen¬ 
tered in the one dear object whom she had chosen as 
her protector. He pictured the pleasant home, the 
cheerful fireside, the happy wife listening with smiling 
face for the sound of approaching steps, lie described 
the chango that would come over this scene, if he who 
stood at the bur of justice pleading for mercy should be 
condemned. Tho wife’s utter desolation of heart—the 
destruction of her every joy—the wreck and ruin of her 
every hope. The desolate homo, the darkened hearth, 

| the ceaseless tears, and all the gloomy acconipanimenti 
of woe. Ho called attention to the aged parent, and 
then his own soul responded to the same emotions that 
thrilled the hearts of his auditors. Oh! how touchingly 
and feelingly did he paint tho holy love of a mother for 
her son! Her suffering in giving him life; her tender 
and untiring care over his helpless infancy, her unwea¬ 
ried watches by his cradle-bed in his hours of sickness, 
and her holy teaching in his days of heal lit; her constant 
prayers for his happiness and her ceaseless ull'ection 
through every change. Then ho asked if such prayers 
and such love were all in vain—if, despito their sacred 
influence, their beloved object should sink to eternal in¬ 
famy, and the grey hairs of that aged mother go down 
in shame and sorrow to tho grave. And then lie conju¬ 
red those who heard him, hy every generous feeling of 
their hearts, by every blessing they held dear, by every 
hallowed tie that hound them to parents, wife, and child, 
to shut from their minds all belief of the prisoner's guilt. 

There was a magic charm about that oratory which 
fascinated every hearer. Old age forgot his weary 
thoughts and listened with tho enthusiastic feelings of 
youth. Manhood laid .asido his busy cares and ambi¬ 
tious schemes to give his undivided attention to the 
speaker; and youth turned from his brilliant dreams of 
tho future to fix every thought upon the present. But 
what wero tho feelings of the accused as lie drank in 
every eloquent word I Tho speaker seemed to him a 
blessed being invested with power to snatch him from 
eternal woo and give him a new existence. Fate hung 
upon the sound of his voice, and as ho pleaded ao elo¬ 
quently, so powerfully, and so convincingly, the wretch 
who onco dispisod could htivo knelt and worshipped 
him as a superior being. 

When that thrilling speech was ended, there was one 
deep drawn breatli from the multitude who hud been so 
long almost motionless ns stnlues, and then nroso a 
tumult and thunder of applnuso which shook the stately 
building to its foundation. Long continued and oft re¬ 
peated was that burst of admirution and the speaker 
hailed it as an omen of success.—The trial went on; 
tho prosecuting attorney made his plea. He spake ably 
and powerfully, but he spake to oars that heard hint 
not, or to hearts that had already decided against lnm- 
Tho Judge’s charge was favorable for tho prisoner nnd 
tho jury retired amid faces bright with tho hopes ol an 
acquittal.. A few moments of suspense passed, and 
I then tho men upon whose lips hung the fiat of life or 
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death, returned with a verdict of “rot guilty!” The 
shout of applnuse that pealed from the dispersing crowd 
told how satisfactorily that decision was received. 

The prisoner was pressed in the arms of his delighted 
relatives; and then the aged mother and the young wife 
and the bewildered acquitted knelt, and with tears of 
gratitude called down blessings on the head of him who 
hud exerted himself so nobly in their behalf. It were 
hard to say who was the happiest of that group—the 
man released so unexpectedly from a noisome cell and 
the fears of an ignominious death,—the relatives lifted 
so suddenly from the depth of shame and sorrow to the 
pinnacle of hope and hnppiness—or the advocate whose 
benevolent heart exulted in the reflection of the good 
deed it had done. 

That evening the widow and her son communed to¬ 
gether again in their home. It was no longer a lowly and 
cheerless one, but lofty and spacious and surrounded 
with all the comforts and elegances of life. As for the 
mother, words may not seek to describe nor thought 
endeavor to imagine the holy joy and gratitude that 
revelled in her heart. Suffice it to say her griefs were 
all forgotten, her years of care and anxiety, her count¬ 
less tears, toils and troubles all recompensed ; more than 
recompensed by her newly acquired bliss. And her son, 
her glorious child,—glorious despite the doubtful promise 
of his spring-time;—had not his ambitious dreams and 
lofty aspirations been, that day, abundantly gratified. 

After many moments indulgence of a happiness loo 
deep for words the mother spake—“ Said I not, my dear 
boy, that the glance of pity and the tone of scorn would 
be changed to the look of approval and the word of 
praise. Has not the experience of this day proved that 
I told thee aright?” 

“It has indeed, dear mother—to thee I owe this 
triumph. But for thee and thy blessed counsel I should 
now have been a miserable wretch, despised by society 
and detested by my own heart. Thy excellent teachings 
have made mo what I am and to thee my eternal 
gratitude is duo." 

"Not bo, my son, not to mo but to thy Father in Hea¬ 
ven be all praise awarded. I et us kneel, my dear child, 
»nd pray for a fitting spirit to bear this excess of joy." 

Neto-York, January, 1843. 
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the ease, the thing's which we beg, or which arc 
given tous, will never bo so good as those which 
lie has. He has only one lock of hair, that is 
very long, and is on his forehead. If persons 
catch hold of it as soon as they see him he will 
not he able to pass on without leaving them 1 
something to ronicmbrr him by. Rut if he slips 
' by, they may rail as loud as they please, he will 
never turn hark. 

Should you like to know the name of this 
pleasant old man] 11 is name is Time. Always 
remember that yon cannot he happy in this world 
or another, if you do not keep fast hold of time.] 
(Remember, therefore, voting readers, the old 
maxim, to “take time by the fore-lock.”) If 
you waste your time at your week day school, 1 
you will never grow wise. If you play at the 
•Sahhnth School, you will never grow good. 
Make haste, and try to improve your time as 
well its you possibly can. Think good thoughts 
when you are alone. Attend to all good things 
you read ami hear. Speak good words. Spend 
your time in teaching other children to lie good. 
Learn everything that is useful. Don’t waste 
any time. You know what is said in the New 
Testament, about the man who hid his talent in 
the earth. Your time is talent. Do not by wast¬ 
ing bide it in the earth. Rut use it so that God 
will call you a good and faithful servant. If you 
do not understand all this, ask your parents or 
teachers, or some one else to tell you what it 
means. Think a great deal about time. Think 
about this old man when you go to bed, and when 
you get up. Say in the morning, I intend to 
keep fast hold of the old man’s lock to day. 
And pray to God to help you to improve your 
time. Say when you go to bed at night, have I 
let the old man pass me to-day? or have 1 caught 
and belli him fast? Have 1 wasted my time? 
If you have done so, pray to God to forgive you; 
and try very hard to do so no more. You all 
know that you may piny at proper times, and 
your teachers and friends love to have you. But 
you also know that you must not play while they 
tire teaching you,- -•Sunday School Teacher, 


|THE OLD MAN WITH T1IK FORELOCK GREY. 

I know an old man, who has a very pleasant 
find sensible face. He is very old, yet he always 
goes quite straight; never turning to the right 
kind or left. He carries a scythe in his hand, 
with which he mows down all before him. 
Ileuses, trees, and indeed all things this world 
contains, fall down or crumble to pieces when he 
passes over them. He has a large handle of 
books, full of instructions, good clothes and food, 
find every thing that can make us happy, in his 
band, lit* will give good things to all who watch 
and hold him. But he flics very fast; and if we 
are not quick, he will get away before we have 
time to speak to him, or get any of the good 
tilings he gives. And unless we do, many of us 
will not have clothes to wear, or food to cat, 
without begging them of others. And even if 
[people are willing to give us, which is not always 
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THE NURSERY. 


THE OPEN GRAVE. 

It was on a bright, sunshiny morning, early in 
the summer, that Sarah Thornton set oil' to the 
Sunday School, with a light heart aud'a smiling 
face, having her hymn-book in her hand, and 
looking into it now and then, as she went along, 
to satisfy herself that she was perfect in the 
verses which her teacher had marked for her to 
learn. But there was something that Sarah 
thought of much more than of the verses ; some¬ 
thing she had been thinking- of for many days 
before, and which now employed her mind, when 
it ought to have been employed about better 
things. She was dressed in a new frock, and her 
straw bonnet had been trimmed anew; so that 
she was quite sure her appearance would excite 
a great deal of attention in the school, and she 
was silly enough to feel both pride and pleasure 
in the expectation of surpassing her companions. 
Foolish child ! she did not consider how far s/ie 
was outshone by the meadow llowers around 
her, and the gay butterfly that fluttered over her 
head! 

She tripped onward, and soon came to a dem¬ 
and quiet brook, in which, as it glistened in the 
sunbeams, she could see her own figure reflect¬ 
ed—dress, bonnet, ribbons, and all. She would 
have been sorry to have any one know how long 
she stood to gaze; but, after some minutes had 
passed, she recollected that she must hasten to 
school, or she would lose the ticket for early at¬ 
tendance ; and, accordingly, she crossed the lit¬ 
tle bridge, and quickly hurried on. Her way 
lay through the village churchyard; and, just as 
she entered it, close by the path, she saw an 
open grave, the earth heaped up on each side, 
and wooden boards laid down in a manner which 
showed that the burial would soon take place. 
Sarah could not help shuddering us she passed, 
and observed that the grave was small as if in¬ 
tended for a child; but she did not like to think 
upon such a sad subject, and before she arrived 
at the school, she had dismissed it from her 
mind. 


Sarah’s vanity, and its cause, did not long es¬ 
cape the notice of her teacher. She grieved to 
see the look of triumph with which the little girl 
returned the admiring glances of her school-fel¬ 
lows. It was plain that her heart was full of 
pride; and her teacher knew that there could he 
no room for “thoughts of Christ and things di¬ 
vine,” while this hateful sin hud such dominion 
there. 

The day was spent in the usual manner; hut I 
am sorry to say that Sarah paid little attention to 
her hook. Nor was this all ; hut her light and 
careless behaviour when in the house of God, 
plainly showed that she was not seeking to wor¬ 
ship him “in spirit and in truth.” One sin nat¬ 
urally leads on to another; and thus Sarah’s in¬ 
dulgence of a foolish vanity made it easy for her 
to forget her duty, not only to her teacher, hut 
to God. In the afternoon, when the scholars 
were dismissed, she again took her hymn-hook 
in her hand, and was about to hasten home ; 
hut her teacher came up to her, and gently draw¬ 
ing her aside, she said, “ I am going to call upon 
little Anne Harvey’s mother; and, if you like, 
you may go with me, to see your school-fellow 
for the last time.” 

Sarah knew that Aline Harvey was dead ; 
and since she came to school, she had heard that 
the grave she saw in the morning had been pre¬ 
pared for her; so she thanked her teacher, and 
said she should like to go, for she wished to look 
at poor Anne in her coffin, having never seen a 
dead body, and she almost wondered what death 
could mean. 

When they arrived at the house, they 
found the poor mother in great distress, hut 
she seemed comforted by the visit of Sarah’s 
teacher, who reminded her that the departed 
child had known and loved the blessed Saviour, 
and was doubtless taken from this sinful world, 
to he “forever with the Lord.” After a few 
more words, the poor woman led the way to the 
darkened room where Anne was laid, and Sa¬ 
rah and her teacher followed in sad and thought¬ 
ful silence. 

Sarah trembled as she approached the bed, 
and felt afraid to turn her eyes towards the 
cofiin; yet she need not have been afraid, for 
little Anne was lying there so peacefully, that, at 
the first glance, you might have supposed she 
was only sleeping. But the face was pale and 
cold; so very cold, that Sarah started when she 
touched the thin, white cheek ; and the tears 
filled her eyes as she remembered how-often she 
had seen Anne come into the school-room, with 
a healthful and happy face, and a kind smile for 
all around I 

“Sarah,” said her te ocr, as they stood to¬ 
gether beside the coffin, “you see this lifeless, 
decaying body, which will soon be placed in the 
grave, to return to the dust. You know that the 
soul is not here ; it is gone, we trust, to join ;ho 
happy ones iti heaven, having been washed in the 
precious blood of Christ, which ‘ cleanseth from 
all sin.’ Do you think it is of any consequence 
now whether Anne was rich or poor in this world, 
or whether she was envied or despised by those 
I who knew her here?” 

“ No, ma’am,” answered Sarah, whispering, 
“ for she was here a very little time; hut she 
will live in heaven forever and ever.” 

| “ She was a poor child,” continued the teach- 

! er; she had no money; and her clothes were 
plain and coarse ; her bonnet and shoes were old, 
and her frock had been mended many times. 
Do you remember this 1” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Sarah, looking down. 

“ And suppose she had been rich and gaily 
clothed, would it have made any difference to 
this poor body, that is so soon to he buried in 
the grave?” 

“ Oh no ! ma’am,” replied Sarah, with ear¬ 
nestness. 

“But think, if she had not loved her Bible, 
nor thought of death, nor prayed to have her 
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sius forgiven ; if she had set her heart on world¬ 
ly things, or on line clothes, just to adorn this 
dying body ; if she lmd died in ignorance of her 
Saviour, and of the only way to heaven, what 
must have become of her soul ?” 

There was a long and solemn pause ; for Sa¬ 
rah felt her teacher’s reproof, and conscience 
also told her of her sin. At length, her kind 
friend again addressed her. “ Which, then, 
should we think of first,” she asked, “and care 
for most earnestly ; the body, that dies and must 
decay; or the soul, that can never, never die, 
but must live to be happy or miserable forever?" 

Sarah could not answer ; but she wept bitter¬ 
ly, as the teacher went on to warn her of the sad 
consequences that must follow, if she did not 
seek the help of God to enable her to resist her 
evil inclinations. And, as she went home, she 
tried to pray that the compassionate Saviour 
would forgive her, and mercifully lead her into 
his good ways. 

My young readers, whenever you are tempted, 
like Sarah,"to be vain of the clothes which your 
kind parents may provide for your comfort, re¬ 
member that the poor dying body, which you arc 
so anxious to adorn, must soon return to dust; 
and let it be your chief concern, that your im¬ 
mortal soul may be clothed in the righteousness 
of Christ; that so, when death shall come, you 
may be received into the kingdom of his glory. 
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li'riltcnfor the Youlhte Companion . 

THE ORPHANS. 

Edgar and Laura Athclin were the only chil¬ 
dren of a gentleman who was once a rich mer¬ 
chant, and, wlint was of far more importance,a most 
eminently devoted child of God. lie seemed to 
live only for Henven, and all his aims and ends 
were, to train his two children, who were twinSj 
in the ways of holiness, and the paths of peace* 
They had never known what-it was to have the 
guardianship of a mother’s love about them,'for 
she had died while they were yet infants, leaving 
these two buds to blossom or he withered, with¬ 
out the shelter of the parent tree. 

, One day, good i\!r. Athelin was takewviii, and 
aftci ,L few weeks of suflci-ing, if. 'was apparent 
that Ini' "> soon going tobewVth the angels and 
the holy ones'J.bout the M, pone of God, singing 
anthems ro Him who'purchased us with his own 
precious blood. lie ended his little children to 
liis bedside, and with his hands upon their hcmL, 
gave them a dying benediction, saying, 

“ I go, niy dear childtcn, to meet your moth¬ 
er in heaven. You will' ho alone in the world, 
but God is your father and loves you better than 
nny human being can? for “when father and 
mother forsake you, the Lord will take you up." 
I must die, and I die perfectly at peace, and I 
charge you to,live in holiness and faith, so that 
when Death comes for you, you may meet your 
parents in Pnradise.” 

Soon after, he died, and the brother and sis¬ 
ter were left alone in the world. They resided 
with a kind uncle in Boston,,and were well edu¬ 
cated, and might have been very happy, if they 
had chosen the paths of virtuo and religion. 
But they chose rather to be in the company of 
the gay and the profligate, spending their hours 
in visiting the theatres, .ball rooms, and other 
places of amusement, living ns if they wished 
all their hnppincss in this poor world. 

One evening, Laura returned at a late hour 
from a pnrty, wearied and unhappy, sho could 
scarcely tell why. It was winter. She sat down 
in her chamber, and looked out upon the streets, 
where now and then a lamp gleamed in the dis¬ 
tance, and the footstep of the watchman could 
bo heard echoing in the nir, and presently 
the clock struck one. It sounded very dismally, 
and Lauru looked up at the old church steeple 
ns it pointed up into Henven. Her father’s dy¬ 
ing words came to mind, “ meet me in Heaven!’’ 

In a moment, she burst into tears, and the re¬ 
flection of her past sinfulness, her forgetfulness 
of God, and all her transgressions rushed upon 
her, and seemed to overwhelm her. A long, 


long time she wept there alone, till at length she 
took her Biblo and rend, 

“ For He is more willing tbgivo the Holy Spir¬ 
it to them that ask Him, than parents are to give 
good gifts to their children !’{ 

Oh! how great the mercy of God seemed to 
her, as she knelt down to ednfess her sins, and 
ask for that most precious gijt, the Holy Spirit. 
Sho resolved there, upon her knees, to forsake 
iniquity, and livo for heaven, if God would give 
her strength; and it was not many days, before 
she was rejoicing in the hope that she had been 
born agnin. Her interest now became intense, 
that her brother Edgar might also forsake the 
world, and become a child of God. But he, like 
too many others, cruelly tried to laugh her out 
of her religion, and called hei a fool to be so so¬ 
ber. Still Laura was kind, and seemed more 
than ever interested in his happiness, and often 
prayed for him, with such prayer as God has 
promised to hear and answer.! 

One afternoon they sat together in tho parldr, 
and Edgar appeared to be unusually serious. 
His sister noticed this, and taking advantage of 
the moment, begun fending the Boston Recorder 
•■'Hi' ,i),< v as holding in her hands. At length, 
i-’.iiji'.A'.-'-I' he. 

“"\VIii» oi ,i. , o; % •J.itj'.ral” 

“A very interesting skct'if,-Edgar, shall I 
rend it aloud?” 

“ u you please," said her brother. 

Sho read aloud from the paper of Apr di, 
jthr sketch entitled, “ Conversion and ])nt’. a 
young Remote.” Ho listened attentively at nrsi, 
then dropped-his head upon his hand, and before 
she had finished, burst into tears. When she 
laid down the paper, ho fell upon her neck, and 
said, 

“ Oh Laura! Laura! forgive me for wlmt I 
have said against your religion! I did not mean 
it! I did not mean it I” 

“ Ask forgiveness of God,” said Laura, “ and 
not of mo who have nothing to forgive. It is 
against Him that you have sinned, and from Him 
must come the pardon !’’ , 

“Oh pray for me! pray fdr mo!" was nil ho 
could say. And tho two kfielt down together, 
and poured out their liearti in prayer, to that 
Holy and Good Being who hears in secret but 
answers openly. 

Tho two are now active, devoted Christians, 
loving each other and loving God, and living in 
such a manner that by the mercy of their Heav¬ 
enly Father, through the atonement of Christ, 
they will meet their parents in heavon. 

My young renders! will you try and imitato 
tho example of Tun OnmiANs? i. f. s. 
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THE PARTING KISS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I was five years old when my mother died ; but 
her image is as distinct to my recollection, now that 
twelve years have elapsed, as it was at the time of 
hef death. I remember her as a pale, beautiful, 
gentle being, with a smile and a voice that was soft 
and cheerful when she praised me; and when I 
erred—for I was a wild, thoughtless child—there 
was a trembling mildness about it that always went 
to my little heart. And then she was so kind, so 
patient; methinks I can now see her large blue eyes 
moist with sorrow, because of my childish way¬ 
wardness, and hear her repeat, “ My child, how 
can you grieve me so ? ” I recollect she had for a 
long time been pale and feeble, and that sometimes 
there would come a bright spot on her cheek, which 
made her look so lovely that I thought she must be 
well. But then she sometimes spoke of dying,and 
pressed me to her bosom, and told me to be good 
when she was gone, and to love my father a great 
deal, and be kind to him, for he would have no one 
else to love. I recollect sl.e was very sick all day, 
and my little hobby-horse and whip were laid aside 
and I tried to be very quiet. I did not see her for 
the whole day, and it seemed very long. At night 
they told me my mother was too sick to kiss me, 
as she always used to do, before I went to bed, and I 
must go without it. But I could not. I stole into the 
room, and, laying my lips close to hers, whispered 
«< Mother, mother, won’t you kiss me ? ” Her lips 
were very cold; and, when she put her arms around 
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me, laid my head upon her bosom, and one hand 
upon my cheek, I felt a cold shudder creep all over 
me. My father carried me from the room, but he 
could not speak. After they put me in bed, I lay 
a long while thinking. I feared my mother would 
indeed die, for her cheek felt as cold as my little 
sister’s did when she died, and they laid her in the 
ground. But the impressions of mortality are 
always indistinct in childhood, and I soon fell 
asleep. In the morning I hastened to my mother’s 
room. A white napkin covered her face. I re¬ 
moved it; it was just as J feared. Her eyes were 
closed; her cheek was cold and hard; and only the 
lovely expression that always rested on her lips 
remained. In an instant all the little faults for 
which she had so often reproved me rushed upon 
my mind. I longed to tell her how good I would 
always be, if she would remain with me. 

She was buried; but my remembrance of the 
funeral always remained indistinct. I only enter¬ 
tained the impressions which her precepts and ex¬ 
ample left upon my mind. I was a passionate, 
headstrong boy; but I never yielded to this turn of 
my disposition without fancying I saw her mild, 
tearful eye fixed upon me, just as she used to do in 
life. And then, when I had succeeded in over¬ 
coming it, her sweet smile of approbation beamed 
upon me, and I was happy. 

My whole character underwent a change, even 
from the moment of her death. Her spirit was for 
ever with me, strengthening my good resolutions, 
and weakening my propensity to do evil. I felt 
that it would grieve her gentle spirit to see me err, 
and I could not, would not, do it. I was the child 
of her affection; I knew she had prayed and wept 
over me, and that even on the threshold of eternity 
her affection for me had caused her gentle spirit to 
linger, that she might pray for me once more. I 
resolved to become all that she could desire. This 
resolution I have never forgotten. It helped me to 
subdue the waywardness of childhood, protected me 
during the temptations of youth, and will comfort 
and support me through the busier scenes of man¬ 
hood. Whatever there is that is estimable in ^ny 
character I owe to the impressions of goodness made 
upon my infant mind by the exemplary conduct 
and faithful instructions of my excellent mother. 
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mud from the sea-shore, ami by that means ob¬ 
tained some very good mortar. The cold was now 
become so severe as to oblige them to make two 
large fires to keep them from freezing even while 
hard at work. 

Here again Paul displayed his activity and inge¬ 
nuity- He had noticed the bricklayers at work on 
his master's premises when at home, and had 
sometimes, when not otherwise engaged, assisted 
them ; this had, in a measure, prepared him for the. 
present occasion : with surprising readiness he 
commenced, with the assistance of one of the 
sailors, to build a wall of one brick thickness, 
against the inside of the planks of the house; 
while thus engaged, others were employed to clean 
and bring them bricks into the house; some made 
mortar, and some proceeded to cure the venison. 


PERILS OF PAUL PERCIVAL;* 

OR, 

®l]e tjotmg 2VbueiUuvev. 


BY REV. J. VOU.MV, M. A. 


CHATTER III. 

“ And now they poise the murderous spear, 

And now, with lightning speed, 

Let fly the whizzing shaft of death. 

And with delight, half stopping breath, 

Behold the monsters bleed. 

Thus they provide themselves with clothes, and thus. 
Supply themselves with food ? ” 

Hillman. 

There is something particularly interesting, 
although not altogether separate from the painful, 
in following some self-exiled persons, by imagina¬ 
tion, from their own to a foreign country : we feel 
anxious to know on what spot they will fix ; wlfat 
success will attend their efforts; how great, or how 
far, will be their difficulties; and a thousand other 
things : and all this, too, when we are assured that 
the persons for whom we feel concerned are as 
well provided with all they can immediately want, 
as a civilized country can supply or money procure. 

The feelings we have noticed are quite natural, 
and we therefore suppose that our young friends 
will feel a proportionate degree of concern to know 
how Paul and his unfortunate companions suc¬ 
ceeded in their station at Bell Sound, where they 
purposed to take up their abode for the winter, and 
without any of the comforts or even conveniences 
of ordinary life. Of these particulars, and other 

* Continued from page SS, 


interesting points, we are about to inform them in 
the present chapter. 

The first tlffig attended to by the sailors, after 
they' had landed, was to take a particular survey 
of the place. In doing this they' were so fortunate 
as to meet with a house ready built to their hands, 
although somewhat impaired, and requiring a few 
alterations and improvements. This was no other 
than a substantial dwelling, formed of timber, and 
covered with Flemish tile. It was about eighty' 
feet long, and twenty wideband had been set up for 
the coopers to work in and lodge, during the time 
they' were making casks, and barrelling up the 
train-oil, for their vessels, during former seasons 
of winding. 

Almost immediately after landing, the cold in¬ 
creased as considerably, and the frost was so in¬ 
tense,-that another voyage to Green Harbor could 
not be attempted, fearing, as they' had good cause 
to do, that the Sound would freeze up, and a return 
to their new habitation be rendered impossible; 
while a journey' by land would have been imprac¬ 
ticable, on account of (he very’ mountainous charac¬ 
ter of the country. 

Here, then, their abode was fixed for one year at 
leas}. They now began to build a smaller house 
within the large one, for the purpose of securing 
themselves more fully from the cold. To accom¬ 
plish this, they took down 'a small building which' 
was near the large one, and with those materials, 
which furnished deal boards, stancljeons, or rafters, 
and bricks, commenced their work.' A quantity of 
iirne was also found about the placeman/] some they 
L fetched from Bottle Cove; with this they united i 


As soon as the two first sides of the building 
were finished, they found their brick and mortar all 
expended : they therefore were obliged to resort to 
another method in finishing lire other two. Having 
nailed their deal boards to the uprights of the house, 
a vacant space was left of about twelve inches, 
which vacuum they filled with sand, and rammed 
it down until it became air-tight. 

The length of this building was about twenty 
feet,the breadth sixteen,and the height ten. Their 
ceiling was made of deal hoards, five or six thick, 
the centre of which, being placed over the joints of 
ihose below, prevented the wind by any possibility 
from entering. After having made their door as 
close as they' were able, they lined it with an old 
bed which they found in the place, and so rendered 
it capable of resisting the weather at all times. 
The luxury' of windows the dispensed with, and 
received their light, as in many parts of Ireland 
they' do—down the chimney'. 

They' then proceeded to construct small cabins, 
in which they were to sleep two together, while 
Paul had a small one assigned to himself exclusive¬ 
ly. This arrangement was a pleasant one for all 
parties, as they' thereby were enabled to perform 
such exercises by themselves as might not have 
been enabled to attend to so conveniently, had the 
whole been together. The skins of the deer, when 
dried, formed comfortable and warm beds, on which 
they reposed as well as if they had been cushions 
of down. 

Attention to fuel next found them employment, 
this being a very’important article in their winter 
stock. f Several shallops having been left on shore 
by former whalers, they gimmined them carefully, 
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and found that seven were no longer serviceable ; 
these they soon demolished, and conveyed the 
remains of them into their house. 

In addition to the above, they broke up a number 
of empty casks; they likewise employed some 
planks, and two old coolers, used for cooling oil, 
for the same purpose, and in short, whatever they 
judged proper to avail themselves of, without 
serious injury to the next year’s voyage. 

The increase of the cold had become excessive, 
while day could scarcely be said to exist: night 
had now come; one long, dreary, and almost un¬ 
broken night, with all its biting cold, and black 
horrors, reigned profound. How long they might 
have to remain in their present dreary situation, 
they could not conjecture; they were, however, 
fully aware that the period must be a protracted 
one ; and hence the necessity of taking the utmost 
care of their stock of fuel, became evident. 'The 
-plan they adopted for this purpose was as follows: 
After they raked their tire together at night, with a 
good quantity of ashes and embers, they placed in 
the midst of them a log of elm-wood, which, after 
lying fourteen or sixteen hours, they found, on 
breaking it up, to be a mass of fire: to this method 
they adhered ; so that for about eight months, like 
the ancient worshippers of fire, theirs never went 
out. 

In obtaining a tolerably comfortable habitation, 
and laying in a stock of fuel, Paul and his com¬ 
panions had accomplished much; they were now 
able to look about them for a further supply of food. 

During one of the rambles of the young adven¬ 
turer, he perceived, in consequence of a strong wind 
which had been blowing all night, a quantity of 
drift-ice had been brought into the Sound- Judg¬ 
ing it possible that something serviceable might 
have come with it, he approached nearer the shore, 
as the darkness which prevailed rendered objects 
indistinct at but a short distance. On one of the 
large pieces of ice Paul beheld, with a high delight, 
two sleeping monsters. At tirst he knew not what 
to make of them, but after a while, he recognised 
them as a sea-horse and its dam. The sight was 
a pleasurable one to Paul. Here was another 
supply of food, if they were only fortunate enough 
to capture them. At tirst he felt disposed to pro¬ 
ceed to the attack alone, but then, on considering 
that one or both might escape him, he judged it 
would be wiser to inform his associates of his dis¬ 
covery. This, therefore, he lost no time in doing, 
and in a few minutes one of their boats was 
launched, and swam alongside the hoped-for prey: 
* a harpoon was speedily stuck into the oldest of the 
two sea-horses, while with their lances they com¬ 
pleted the work. 


A scene now followed of natural affection which 
might put to the blush many human beings. The 
young animal had been awakened by the noise of 
its dam, and although the attack was witnessed by 
it, jio disposition to escape was evinced, and even 
when the lifeless body was being conveyed away, 
it refused to leave the side of the boat, so that the 
seamen dispatched it easily with their lances With 
these prizes they rowed on shore, and, having 
skinned them, cu? them in pieces, and laid them by 
for store. About one week after this they killed 
another sea-monster, in the same way, which was 
also added to their stock. 

Every day now brought an addition gloom in 


the weather, and of intensity in the cold; all hope, 
therefore, of obtaining any more provision until the 
next spring, died away; except only as a straggling 
bear might be taken near their premises. Impressed 
with this consideration, they took a more particular 
survey of their stock, and found it too small for the 
proper support of their company, the time it might 
be required ; it was therefore agreed to allowance 
themselves to one reasonable meal a day, and on 
Wednesdays and Fridays to allow themselves only 
the fritters or graves of the whale, although this 
was a most loathsome kind of food. "To this 
slender diet they confined themselves for a period 
of three months. 

No sooner was one want met than another ap¬ 
peared. By this time their clothes and shoes were 
worn fo pieces, and it became necessary that some 
nvention should b« resorted to, by which to repair 
what remained, or to provide more. 

Here again the ingenuity of Paul displayed itself. 
As if the trials he had met with so early in life 
rather quickened his genius than crippled his ener¬ 
gies, he set to, to remedy the evils under which 
himself and his companions were placed. Some 
very serviceable- needles were soon formed of 
whalebones, not so fine or so handsome as gold¬ 
eyed Whitechapellers, still they answered their 
purpose as well. For thread they substituted por¬ 
tions of rope-yarn, and with these, for the present, 
they contrived to repair their tattered garments and 
shoes. 

Now came a greater misery, if possible, than they 
had before known —the misery of being unem¬ 
ployed: they were unable to pursue their usual 
occupations, in cousequence of the darkness and 
cold; and hence, their minds being left without 
exercise, their imaginations harassed them with a 
host of distressing ideas. Their miserable condi¬ 
tion burst upon them with all its horrors. Their 
separation from home and relations, and from'all 
the comforts of civilized life, was viewed by them 
with a weight of aggravation almost beyond endu¬ 
rance. 

At times, indeed, hope cheered their bosoms, and 
they conceived it possible they might be able to 
weather out their trials, by the help of God, until 
the next year, and then deliverance would be ex¬ 
perienced. At othfer times, their griefs varied, or 
rather the object of them was changed, the cruelty 
of their captain in deserting them then called up 
their anger; but this feeling was soon succeeded by 
a fear that the vessel had been overtaken by the 
ice, and the whole crew had miserably perished. 

How much the pious attention of a mother may 
benefit, aiid in what scenes and periods of life her 
admonitions and example may be remembered and 
prove advantageous; none can say. Had it not 
been for Paul’s domestic tuition, in all probability, 
himself and associates would have fallen victims to 
dark despair, on the inhospitable shores of Green¬ 
land ; but under the providence of God they were 
preserved. 

Paul perceived the disconsolate and courage- 
broken state of his companions, and assuming a 
degree of cheerfulness he did not fully possess, he 
expressed his surprise that men, and especially En¬ 
glish sailors, should become faint-hearted. Having 
a good memory, and his mind being stored with 
anecdotes, both from sacred and profane history, of 
remarkable providential deliverances, he narrated 


them as they sat round their fire, and by that'means 
diverted himself and his companions. “ I came 
from home,” he would observe, “with my mother’s 
blessing, and I am sure, therefore, I shall be safe. 
Let us,” he would add, “ put our trust in God, and 
seek his protection, and all will yet go well ” 

The exhortation was well-timed and efficient; 

“ Those prayed who ne’er had prayed before:” 
Strength and patience were asked for in their time 
of misery, and aid was imparted. Their minds 
became cheered and serene, and again they bestirred 
themselves to use the best means in their power 
for their preservation and deliverance. 

Once more they inspected their provisions, and 
fearing lest their fuel should fail them, they thought 
it best to roast half a deer every day, and stow it 
in hogsheads, leaving as? rnUch raw as would sup¬ 
ply them with a quarter'efvery Sunday, and one for 
Christmas-day. On making their calculations, they 
found that they had not enough bear and venison, 
to allow themselves five meals a week, they there¬ 
fore gave up one more, so that for the next three 
months, they fed four days in a week on mouldy 
fritters, and the other three on bear and deer. 

That which now added to their afflictions was 
the total darkness which reigned. The sun ap¬ 
peared as if unwilling to shine upon such misery; 
for from the 14th of October until the 3rd of Febru¬ 
ary they did not see the sun, nor did he once during 
that time appear above the horizon: the moon, 
however, when not obscured by clouds, shone, both 
by day and night, as brightly as it had ever been 
seen by them in England. 

During this long time of darkness they were un¬ 
able to tell with certainty when it was day, or 
when night. At the commencement of this cheer¬ 
less season they sought some means to preserve a 
light; and finding a piece of sheet-lead over the 
seam of one of the coolers, they ripped it off, and 
made of it three lamps; these they supplied with 
oil which they found in the coopers’ cabin, and 
making wicks of rope-yarns, they kept them con¬ 
tinually burning. 

Notwithstanding these exertions, depression of 
spirits would at times steal over them. The only 
remedy they could find was to cast themselves down 
before God, two or three times a day, and with 
penitence and humility confess their sins, and im¬ 
plore his mercy; and this practice they continued 
until the day of their, deliverance. 

The new year now commenced, and with it the 
cold considerably increased. At length it became 
so intense that it raised blisters on their flesh, as if 
they had been burned, and if they touched iron 
it stuck to their fingers like twigs covered with 
birdlime. At times, if they attempted to fetch 
some water, the cold seized so powerfully upon 
them that they appeared as if recently beaten with 
clubs. Their sufferings were now great indeed: 
for some time they found water issuing from a cliff 
of ice, and which ran into a natural bason in the 
beach, where it immediately became covered with 
a thick ice; this they broke daily, and took from 
this providentially-formed fountain as much water 
as they required to drink. This supply continued 
until the middle of January, when they were 
obliged to use snow-water in its stead. The snow 
they melted by putting red-hot irons into it, and 
with this only beverage they quenched their thirst 
until the following May. 
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Toward the end of January the days had con¬ 
siderably increased, at which time the islanders 
once more took stock, when they found their pro¬ 
visions ran so short that they could not-be made to 
last more than six weeks longer. This was a 
gloomy discovery, and again the horrible alarm of 
being reduced to famine took possession of them. 
In this extremity Paul again reminded them of Elijah 
and the Ravens, and maintained that the same 
power that saved him could save them; and al¬ 
though human help seemed far distant, the Deliv¬ 
erer was ever nigh : and though hope itself were 
dead, all outward resources having failed, He 
might still be depended on as confidently as ever. 

Again the seamen were revived, and again they 
looked upon Paul as a wise counsellor. Thus 
things passed on, until February began. The day 
was a fair and clear one, although the intensity of 
the cold seemed more severe than before. The 
hour of noon had arrived ; the clouds had one by 
one fled away, and the sun once more smiled upon 
the shivering sailors with refreshing influence. 
The tops of the loftiest mountains were gilded with 
his glittering beams, and produced an effect of the 
most wonderful character. The brightness of the 
glorious luminary, and the exceeding whiteness of 
the snow, afforded one of the most cheering and 
animating spectacles they ever beheld. For a while 
they foigot their sorrows, and in the height of their 
transports seemed inclined to pay to this creature, 
the homage which belonged to the Creator alone. 

This was the hour of their extremity, and help 


which they feared to do, lest it should be consumed 
before the fleet arrived from England. 

The fears, however, in which they had indulged 
were soon proved to be uncalled for. Paul’s decla¬ 
ration of his mother’s blessing being a defence was 
seen to be true, for in a little time their habitation 
began to be visited by bears in considerable numbers. 
At different times they counted not less than forty, 
of which they succeeded in killing seven ; one be¬ 
ing of the extraordinary size of six feet high. 
These were soon flayed, and roasted on wooden 
spits, and their taste and flavor were found to be 
equal to the best beef. They now possessed a 
tolerably good stock of provisions, and therefore 
felt warranted to increase their allowance, eating 
on some occasions two and even three meals a day, 
the advantage of which they soon found in their 
improved strength and spirits. 

As the days continued to lengthen, several kinds 
of birds, which during the more rigid part of the 
winter had deserted the place, began to make their 
appearance : this circumstance was attended with 
other benefits to the exiles; for immediately after the 
birds paid their visits numbers of foxes came also. 
These animals had lain for months concealed in 
their burrows, and among the rocks ; but now, in¬ 
structed by instinct that the time for seeking prey 
had come, they stole forth in pursuit of it. 

These sights gladdened the hearts of Paul and 
his friends. Traps were soon formed for the .cap¬ 
ture of the foxes, which they baited with skins of 
the birds they found in the snow; by this means 


that some men had been left behind the year before, 
and feeling anxious to learn if any tidings of them 
could be obtained, although without any hope of 
saving them, they lost no time in sending about on 
shore lomake inquiries. As soon as they came to 
the land, they perceived the lances which the exiles 
had placed in their shallop, for the purpose of 
going on another expedition against some sea¬ 
horses ; these they took with them, and advanced 
directlv toward the habitation. 

At this time the party xvas in the inner building, 
preparing for pravers, in consequence of which lliey 
heard not the approach of their visiters. Soon, 
however, an announcement xvas made of their pre¬ 
sence, and a response of astonishment xvns given to 
their call xvilh an eagerness indescribable. They 
rushed forth, black xvilh smoke, and covered from 
head to foot xvith rags and tatters: a recognition 
immediately took place. Their venision, xvhich 
had been cooked four months before, xvas spread 
before them, accompanied with a cup of their 
thawed snoxv-xvater, of xx-hicli, for the novelty’s 
sake, the visiters slightly partook. 

The whole party of islanders xx-ere speedily con¬ 
veyed on ship-board, xvhere they received such a 
xx-eleome as the noble-hcartcdness of English sailors 
readily prompted, and as their xvonderful dclix-er- 
ance instantly suggested. Every attention xvas 
paid to their comfort; fresh clothing xvas provided 
to each, and at the end of the season they returned 
to England, and Paul once more received the xvann 
embraces of his mother, and brothers, and sisters. 


came as they required it. The joy they had nexxdy 
experienced xvas considerably increased by behold¬ 
ing a she-bear xvith her cub approaching their 
habitation. 

Such a sight under other circumstances would 
have been somexvliat appalling. Had Paul seen 
such formidable monsters nearing his mother’s 
house in his native village, it is likely he xvould 
hax r e been among the first to hax r e sought safety by 
flight; but now the intrepid youth xvas first pre¬ 
pared for an attack. Lances xvere soon in hand, 
and without xvaiting the bear’s nearer approach, 
they sallied forth, and commenced the mortal con¬ 
flict. ■ Paul had the honor of placing the first lance 
in the body of the old hear. Tts roar xvas terrific ; 
soon other gashes followed, although not xvithout 
difficulty and danger. Paul especially had nearly 
become a prey to its huge claxvs, for as she sank 
down xvith loss of blood, and bit the snoxv xvith 
rage, he advanced to give another thrust: at that 
moment she sprang forward, xvith eyes glaring like 
fire, and seizing hold of Paul’s jacket, dragged him 
toward her. Another stroke from a sailor termin¬ 
ated the affray, and relinquishing her hold, she- 
struggled and died. The cub on the first attack fled 
to the mountains, so that it escaped the fate of its 
dam. 

The cold xvas so excessive that they were com¬ 
pelled to retire to their house and xvarm themselves 
before they finished their task, after xvhich they re¬ 
turned and secured their prize. Having flayed her 
they cut her in pieces of about a stone xveight, one 
of xvhich made them a hearty dinner, and on the 
remainder they lived three weeks. 

Having finished this seasonable supply, it be¬ 
came absolutely necessary that some more provision 
should he sought, ox otherwise they would he 
obliged to begin their cask of roasted venison. 


sixty xvere soon taken, the xx'hole of xvhich they 
roasted and found them excellent eating. 

In the meantime, Paul's ingenuity xvas exercised 
in devising a plan to procure some of the birds, 
xvhich he soon effected. They xvere in size and 
appearance much like our common ducks, and in 
consequence of their legs being placed so far behind, 
they are unable, xvlien they settle on the snoxv, to 
rise again. The plan xvhich Paul hit upon for his 
purpose, xvas to spread a bear’s skin on the ground, 
laying the fleshy side upxvard, xvhich attracted the 
xvinged visitants, and then setting springs made of 
xvhalebone, sixty of them rexvarded him for his 
time and trouble. 

By the beginning of May the xveather had be¬ 
come comparatively xvarm, so that the party xvas 
enabled to range abroad in pursuit of provisions. 
Nearly the xvhole of the month they continued to 
pursue their object from morning until night, hut 
xvithout success; at length a fine buck xxms dis¬ 
covered stalking in the pride of liberty among his 
native xvilds : the sight gave them new spirits, as 
they felt no doubt of being able to run him doxvn 
xvith their dog; but they xvere disappointed, he had 
become so fat and lazy as to be unable or unxvilling 
to commence the cliace. 

Two of the party xvandered further on, and 
found, to their great joy, an abundance of xvillocks’ 
eggs, a bird about the size of a duck, of xvhich they 
carried between thirty and forty home, intending to 
return on the folloxving day for more, but the cold 
became so severe, xvith a strong easterly xvind, as 
to render it impossible for them to leave their house. 

The time of their deliverance noxv drexv on, and 
when looked not for it it came. On the 25th of 
May txvo ships from Hull entered the Sound, at 
I which time the whole party xvas at home. Tnlorma- 
tion had been received by the masters of the vessels 


CHAPTER iv. 

Hark ! hark ! there is joy in the cottage io-day. 

Each countenance beams xvilli delight. 

The exile has come home, from lands fur away,— 
The aged look young, and the mourners are gay. 

The lame leap for gladness, the churl learns to play— 
The whole is a glorious sight. 

Around himxvhat crowds flock to hear his strange tale, 
While the wonders he saw he relates!— 

With fear they listen the maidens turn pale. 

The awe-struck still fancy they hear the loud gale. 
Which tore down the rigging and injured the sail,— 
Each word some new marvel creates. 

Excess of joy has sometimes been knoxvn to 
prove as fatal in its consequences as heavy grief. 
A great many instances might be narrated in xvhich 
death has succeeded sudden transport. It is there¬ 
fore proper that even good news, when unexpected, 
should be prudently made knoxvn, and never be 
communicated abruptly. 

Happily for'Mrs. Percival, she was a*woman of 
a strong mind, and one who xvas rather influenced 
by reason than affected by passion: bad not this 
been the case, it is highly probable something 
serious xvould have resulted from Paul’s unlooked- 
for appearance. 

Of himself and companions being left on the xvild 
inhospitable shores of Greenland, painful informa¬ 
tion had been received through Captain Stephenson 
himself, xvhose grief was only less than the fond 
mother’s. He had been drh'en by heavy masses of 
ice to sea, and at every attempt he made to return 
to land, and they were many, his ship was threat¬ 
ened xvith instant destruction by fearful icebergs, by 
xvhich she was surrounded, and he was therefore 
compelled, though with a sad heart, to retire from 
the unfortunate shore, and leave his men to their 
late. The shallow ol a probability ol any one oi 
die party surviving did not exist in the mind of any 
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person, ami long since, Paul’s affectionate mother 
and relations had mourned for him as dead. 

It was a fine evening in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, when Mrs. Percival and her family had 
assembled, after their usual custom, at the porch of 
their little cottage. The fond parent sat gazing 
upon her boys, who were busily engaged in their 
neatly-cultivated plot of ground in front of their 
dwelling. She had taught all her children industry 
practically, by setting them a constant example of 
active diligence, and while others of their age in the 
village were seeking recreation from labor of mis¬ 
chief; her koi.j and daughters pursued it in the 
useful pleasure of the garden or needlework. 

Beside Mrs. Percival sat her girls, engaged in 
their usual employment at the needle, by which 
means they contrived, with some occasional light 
employment ihe boys obtained, to render home 
comfortable. 

The glorious sun was sinking fast beliind some 
tall poplar-trees, which thickly skirted the garden, 
and threw its golden yet chastened rays over the 
entire place, like a halo of beauty, rendering the 
whole of the enclosure a kind of natural fairy scene. 
The thoughts of the family at that hour were turned 
to Paul, the beloved and mourned-for Paul. A 
species of mournful pleasure, a tender, pleasing 
pensiveness stole over the whole party, when 
Miriam, thtf* eldest sister, in accordance with her 
mother’s expressed wish, sang them the following 
somewhat appropriate stanzas, called 

THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 

I saw him climb the vessel’s side, 

I heard his lasUtarewell, 

I saw him wave his manly hand. 

But more I cannot tell; 

For swiftly flew his gallant bark 
Across tho crested tide: 

1 prayed—May Heaven his keeper be, 

And Providence his guide. 

Years passed and tidings often came 
Of leasts of valor done. 

By him who lived within my heart,— 

Of wreaths of glory won ! 

I trembled with a woman’s fears. 

Yet felt a woman’s pride ; 

And prayed—May Heaven his keeper be 
And Providence his guide. 

Though lengthened years may intervene. 

Ere I his loved face see. 

His honor and his name will be. 

As ever, dear to me. 

Affection still will prompt the prayer, 

Though roaring seas divide,— 

May Heaven his constant keeper be. 

And Providence his guide. 

Miriam concluded her song, and Mrs. Percival 
wiped a straggling tear from her cheek, when 
Horatio, the youngest child, came running with all 
his speed, and exclaimed— 

“O mother! mother!-here he comes! here he 
comes! ” 

“ Who comes, my dear ? ” asked Mrs. Percival! 

“ Why Paul, to be sure,” replied the boy, pant¬ 
ing for breath, which his haste and joy had almost 
stopped. 

“ Ah, my dear Horatio,” sighed Mrs. Percival, 
“we shall never see poor dear Paul any more in 
this world." 

“ Oh yes we shell) though) my dear mother," 


persisted Horatio, “ for I saw him jump over the 
stile at the bottom of the lane yonder, as he used 
to do before he went to sea, and so I ran to tell 
you.” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Percival. 

“ Am I though, mother ? ” observed the delighted 
boy: “ see there ! ” he continued, archly pointing 
his little finger toward the garden-gate; “am I 
mistaken.’ ” 

It was indeed Paul, the returned exile. He 
waited not to open the wicket, but crossing it with 
as much agility as one of the Greenland deer which 
he had hunted, he flew up the pathway, and throw¬ 
ing his arms round his parent’s neck exclaimed— 

“Mother! mother! your blessing has saved me.” 

“ Oh my boy, my dear, dear boy! ” responded 
Mrs. Percival, as she sank into the chair from which 
she had partly risen, “ do I agqjn behold you ? ” 

“ Yes, dear mother,” replied Paul, returning the 
fond embrace, “ and safe and sound too: only see 
how I have grown,” he added, stretching himself to 
his full height before his delighted parent. 

The whole family crowded round the returned 
one, and each gave and received a hearty and af¬ 
fectionate embrace. 

“ There now, mother,” cried little Horatio, 
“ didn’t-I tell you the truth ? I was certain sure I 
could n’t be mistaken in our Paul, although he has 
grown so big. I should know his jump from any 
hoy’s in the place. Do tell me now, Paul,” he 
added, “ all about what you have seen, and where 
you have been. Oh, I do so long to hear all about 
the bears, and the whales, and the elephants, and 
the lions! ” 

“ I hav’n’t seen any elephants or lions, Horatio,” 
replied Paul; “ they don’t visit where I have been.” 

“ Don’t they, though,” returned Horatio, with 
great surprise and disappointment; “why they are 
foreign beasts, are they not ? ” 

“They are, my child,” observed Mrs. Percival, 
“ but they inhabit other parts of the world than that 
where Paul has been: he has visted a cold, and 
they live in hot climates. But I dare say your dear 
brother is fatigued to-night, we will therefore excuse 
him until to-morrow, from telling us about his voy¬ 
age and travels, and sufferings; we must now go 
and provide him some refreshment, for no doubt he 
needs it much.” 

The xvhole party immediately withdrew into the 
house, and that night was spent by them as no 
night had been for the last twelve months. Having 
acknowledged with unfeigned gratitude the kind 
preserving care and undeserved goodness of the 
Almighty, they retired to rest. 

The news of Paul Percival’s return flew with the 
swiftness of wildfire among dry furze, and by eight 
o’clock the next morning there was not a man, 
woman, or child in all the village and vicinity who 
were not acquainted with it. Some old people, 
however, insisted upon it that it could not be, and 
declared they would not believe it, though they saw 
him with their own eyes. Such a thing, they said, 
was not possible. For a lad, they argued, to live 
upon snow a whole year, and to be frozen to a 
pillar of ice, which they were sine he was, and 
then to thaw again, such a thing might do for young 
people, but as for them they had lived too long in 
the world to bo imposed upon. 

Such were the sage observations of some of the 


ancients of the village; but notwithstanding which 
the news continued to circulate, and it was very 
generally believed that a sort of miracle had been 
wrought, for the sake of Paul and his mother, in 
the preservation of the exile. 

The desire, on the part of Paul’s numerous 
friends and acquaintance, to obtain a sight of him 
became so great, that his peril from their kind at¬ 
tentions, appeared likely to prove as fatal as the 
embraces of the bears of Greenland would have 
been, by preventing him from taking eiher rest or 
food. For one entire week his whole time was 
fully occupied in relating, and re-relating to his in¬ 
quisitive visiters the woudersjhe had seen in Green¬ 
land. 

It was really amusing to hear the crude and sin¬ 
gular notions which different persons entertained 
concerning different things, and the strange and 
absurd questions which were in consequence pro¬ 
posed to Paul, relative to the land of eternal snow, 
and its wonders. 

One individual wished to know if the color of 
the snow in Greenland was green ; another inquired 
if the bears danced there as they had seen them in 
England, or if they walked on four legs or two; 
while some very sagely asked, what was the appear¬ 
ance of the sun, during the months when darkness 
reigned both day and night! To these, and many 
other similar questions, Paul returned suilable an¬ 
swers, with great good temper and mildness, rather 
pitying their want of information than being angry 
at their ignorance. 

After a while the curiosity of the villagers was 
satisfied, and the questions of those who were more 
intelligent were replied to, so that by degrees the 
young adventurer obtained something like quiet, and 
was allowed to pass through the place like another 
ordinary person. 

Paul now began to revolve in his mind how he 
could best improve the information he had received 
through liis_ first, but unsuccessful trip. He felt 
persuaded that something was yet to be done by a 
nautical life, although he had once failed. A spirit 
of persevering enterprise prompted him, and nothing 
daunted by what he had suffered, he determined to 
embrace the first opportunity Jo get afloat again. 
For the present, however, he prudently withheld 
his intention from his mother, being well assured 
that to her the proposal of going to sea again would 
be particularly painful. He therefore determined 
Jo watch a proper time to disclose his intention, and 
gradually, as circumstances might warrant, break 
out his plan. 

The comfort of his mother and the family he still 
felt lay near his heart, and his resolution was un¬ 
changeably fixed to allow no efforts on his part to 
be wanting, so that he might see his ardent desire 
accomplished. 

While deliberating quietly in his mind on these 
things, a circumstance occurred which for a while 
engaged his attention from its principal purpose, but 
which ultimately led to its complete realization. 

It has already been stated that the sea skirted 
one side of the village in which Paul resided. This 
circumstance rendered both the village and the sur¬ 
rounding country to some extent famous for smug¬ 
gling transactions. Few indeed in the place could 
be named, who were not, or who at some time or 
other had not been engaged in the illegal practice. 
If any one was rich, and some were so, their pos> 
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session of property might be traced to the same 
source —sm uggl mg. 

It was well known that the practice had so far 
blunted moral feeling, that the most rigid professors 
of religion practiced as freely in the “ free trade,” as 
it was called, as any others: nay, even some of the 
officers of Christian churches were among the num¬ 
ber of those who engaged in the demoralizing traffic. 
The practice was wrong, as tending to subvert every 
principle of good government, and at the same time 
it scattered widely the seeds of disaffection, disorder, 
and depravity. 

It was in this light that Paul had been taught to 
view it; and now, as he advanced toward manhood, 
his peril from the temptation on the one hand, and 
the taunts and threats of the contraband .traffickers 
on the other, was every day becoming more and 
more serious. 

Paul had been some few months at home, during 
which time he was again employed by his former 
master, when on one dark and bleak evening in 
January, an incident occurred to him which gave a 
new direction to all his purposes. 

On what a trivial circumstance often hangs the 
after events of a whole life, and how unexpectedly 
do changes take place, which involve in them con¬ 
sequences of the utmost importance! So it now 
happened to Paul Percival. 

The person by whom our hero was employed had 
long been considered one of the most wealthy men 
of the place, while in his general dealings all people 
found him fair and upright. His mill, which was 
worked by water, was an entensive one, and its 
roomy appendages, and the secluded place in which 
it stood, made it a most convenient and safe depot 
for a variety of other things beside flour. 

There -was a something about this individual of a 
mysterious nature, which no one could explain; 
indeed he never allowed any person to approach him 
on terms of close intimacy, except an old man, who 
had the appearance of a weather-beaten sailor of 
the roughest sort, who sometimes was seen at the 
mill and at such times, in close conversation with 
the miller. 

Now it so happened that although Paul’s mother 
was a shrewd and prudent woman, no suspicion had 
entered her mind about the character of her son’s 
employer. It is more than possible if it had, she 
would directly have required Paul to have quitted 
his service, under the fear she would have felt for 
her son’s best interests. ' 

On the evening to which reference has been made, 
Paul had been sent by his master with a letter a 
distance of between six and eight miles; which 
letter he was charged to deliver with the utmost 
punctuality to the old man whom a week before he 
had seen at his master’s house. The place to 
which he was directed was the most lonely known 
on that part of the coast. So lonely was it, indeed, 
that few persons were ever known to go there by 
choice even by daylight, and never after night-fall. 
Idle reports had made it the resort of evil spirits, 
and in this the reporters were not wrong; they 
were not, however, of the kind the simple among 
the villagers supposed. 

Paul had often heard these tales, but he scorned 
—having been a sailor, and after spending a year 
at Greenland—to shrink from any task assigned 
him, through fear. Besides which, he was too 
well instructed to be frightened by foolish ghost- 


stories; and as he had to meet old Rough-and- 
ready, as the man was called, he saw no reason 
why he should entertain any fear concerning man ; 
and so reasoning, off he set toward the Bay of 
Rocks. 

The day had closed a full hour when he started, 
and, as we before said, it was a dark and bleak 
evening; not a single star twinkled in the heavens, 
nor a ray of light cheered any part of the sky. 
The wind was strong and keen ; it slung and bit 
every exposed part of the body. The snow, too, 
fell, heavily, and had done so for hours. But Paul 
pushed on, regardless alike of darkness, wind, and 
snow ; he had a trust reposed in him, and although 
he was entirely ignorant of its character, he rejected 
with disdain the thought of giving it up. 

For two full hours Paul had continued to buffet 
with the storm, and still lie progressed, notwith¬ 
standing every pathway was entirely covered with 
snow, and the greatest danger existed in losing his 
w r ay. Already he had reached w’itliin half a mile 
of the appointed place, and was indulging in the 
pleasing idea of soon completing his task, when a 
quantity of snow suddenly gave way l)eneath his 
feet, and in an instant he felt himself falling he 
knew not where. He continued to bound from 
rock to rock until he reached the bottom. As he 
fell, he cried aloud for help, but his cries were 
useless; the w’ind and the roaring of the waves 
drowned his voice, and at length, stunned by his 
fall, he lay half buried in snow, in a state of entire 
unconsciousness, at the base of the cliff. 

How long he remained in that state, he had no 
means of judging; but when he catne to his senses, 
he was surprised to find himself hi a laige apart¬ 
ment, the walls of which were ornamented with 
cutlasses, pistols, and dark lanterns, while several 
men of rough exterior stood round him, as if watch¬ 
ing for his return' to life. 

It was not a great while, however, that he was 
permitted to remain in ignorance of his situation. 
The fact is, he had been discovered by an officer of 
the Preventive service while going his rounds, lying 
at the foot of the rocks on the sea-shore, by whom, 
i on obtaining assistance, he was conveyed to their 
nearest station, with the design of bringing him to, 
and ascertaining who he was, and where he was 
going. They had searched his person for papers, 
but found none. In the lining of his hat, however, 
which was at some distance from him, the letter 
for old Rough-and-ready was discovered carefully 
concealed. The name and profession of this person 
they well knew, and judging that some useful in¬ 
formation might be obtained from its contents, they 
took the liberty to break the seal, and soon learned 
that a cargo of hollands and cordials would come 
over from Sluys that night which old Rough-and- 
ready was to convey with care and dispatch to the 
mill belonging to his master. 

“ So-ho, my young cock-bird!” cried one *f the 
Preventive men, as Paul opened his eyes and looked 
wildly round him; “hope your sound nap has 
refreshed you.” 

“ Where am I ?” asked Paul, without attending 
to the taunt of the Service man. 

“ Oh, you are in good hands, never fear,” was 
the reply; “you couldn’t have got into better. 
You have begun the game rather early, though, 
eh?” he continued. 


“I don’t know what you mean,” replied Paul, 
in unassumed innocence. 

“ Of course you don’t," rejoined the man, “ but 
you knotv old Rough-and-ready, 1 s’pose, don’t 
you ?” 

“Old Rough-and-ready!” echoed Paul, suddenly 
recollecting the letter he had to deliver; •* yes, r do 
know' him,” lie continued, “ that is, I know him 
by name, no further.” 

“ Of course not,” chimed in the man, •• only by 
mime; I should think not—over the left! Have 
you happened to see that gentleman lately, eh ?" 

“1 have not;” replied Paul, “hut 1 am now¬ 
going to him.” 

“ Are you soobserved the Preventive man, 

“ now that’s fortunate, as I wish to sec him.” 

“ That is,” said Paid, “ I iras going;” and as lie 
so said, he commenced a search after the letter. 

“ Oh, you «•</< going, was you ;” repeated the 
man ; “ and I s’pose you are feeling after a piece of 
paper, arn’t you ?” 

“I an searching after a letter,” replied Paul; 

“ do you know' anything of it ?” 

“Why, to be sure 1 do;” returned the official, 

“ you needn’t trouble yourself consuming it. It’s 
quite safe, I assures you;” so saying, he took it 
from his pocket and held it up. 

“ I am obliged to you for taking care of it,” said 
Paul, and put out his hand to take it. 

“Not quite so fast, my yonker,” said the man, 
drawing it hack; “ this must be shown to somebody 
else, I guess. Only make yourself comfortable for 
a few moments, and I’ll return to you.” With this 
intimation he left the apartment, while Paul, lie- 
wildered by what he had heard and saw’, and still 
surrounded by several rude-looking personages, sat 
musing on the strangeness of his situation. 

According to promise, the man of the Force soon 
returned, and Paul was conducted by him into 
another room, where, roasting before a good fire, 
with a glass of grog on the table and a cigar in his 
mouth, lounged at his length the lieutenant of that 
section of the Preventive. 

“ Well, my fine fellow,” he commenced, as Paul 
appeared before him, “ you are going to meet old 
Rough-and-ready, me you ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Paul, making a respectful 
bow to the man in authority. 

“ Ah, I suppose so. How many men has he 
with him to-night, eh ?” 

“ I do not know, sir,” returned PauL; “ I was 
not aware he had any.” 

j “Indeed!” cried^the smoker incredulously; 

! “ don’t know, eh ? well, no matter, we shall be a 
match for him, I dare say. You know the way to 
the place named in the letter, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” replied Paul, “ I could go there 
blindfolded, if I had not lost my way in the snow.” 

“ Dare say you could,” returned the officer. 
“ Well, now, for fear you should miss your way 
again, I shall send two or three of my men with 
you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Paul, mistaking the pur¬ 
pose of his kindness. 

“ And, mind you,” continued the lieutenant, “ if 
you dare make any noise, or give,any intimation 
concerning your attendants to old Rough-and-ready 
and his fellows,T have ordered one of my men to 
shoot you through the head instantly.” 

With this kind intimation, and before Paul had 
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•recovered from his astonishment s8 as to reply, the 
•officer waved his hand, and in the twinkling of an 
eye he was led away from the august presence. 

The sequel of this adventure was far From plea¬ 
sant, either to Paul or any of those actually con¬ 
cerned in the smuggling transaction. Old Itough- 
and-ready and his associates were captured, after a 
short resistance; the miller’s storehouses were 
searched, and a good booty fell into the hands of 
the officers, while Paul and his master, in company 
with old Rough-and-ready and his men, were cast 
into prison on the serious charge of defrauding the 


revenue, and attempting to murder certain of his 
majesty’s officers. 

1 After a long time, Paul’s innocence was proved, 
while those who had nearly entrapped him in their 
mare were transported beyond the seas. 

Once more Paul returned to his mother’s residence, 
>y whom he was received with all the rapture of a 
ond parent, persuaded as she was that lie was guilt- 
ess of the crime with which he had been charged, 
'i But, alas! mere innocence, when self-interest and 


irejudice set themselves in array against it, avails 
ittle. So far as internal satisfaction goes, however, 
; is every thing. Popular opinion once received 
gainst a person, neither excellence of character or 
irmer integrity can save such from obloquy and 
lin, or from insult and scorn. 

.Too soon, alas ! Paul found it so by experience. 

: [e had been acquitted by a jury of his country from 
1 te charge, which, il proved, would have stained his 
laracter, and deprived him of his liberty; but a 
•eightier charge, in the judgment of interested 
jrsons, was prepared against him. The very 
irsons who hailed his return 'Yrom Greenland 
; ! ith delight now became his bittgrest foes. He 
as viewed as traitor to the cause which they 
■poused, and through him, it was declared, the 
ae trade had received such a blow in that place 
it would never recover. His life became endan- 
• red. All persons seemed to hate him, and he was 
ce more obliged to leave his native village, and, 
j ortly after, the land of his birth. This latter 
: ect Paul did not regret; it rather afforded him 
; aasure, as he now could, without giving pain to 
■ i mother, follow the desires of his heart, in the 
I I hope of returning one day with a retrieved 
aracter among his native villagers, and a compe- 
1 icy, it might be, for the'support and comfort of 
! widowed parent, and beloved brothers and sisters. 
Under this impression, he bade farewell to all 
tt was dear to him on earth, and engaging on 
ird a fine ship which was bound for the East, 
:e more embarked on tire wide, wide sea. 


[to be continued.] 
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THE PRISONER IN A CIIURCII. 

[Sketch, from a late Journal of a Tour in Ireland.'} 

The last place where we changed horses on 
our journey was Bruff. There is" nothing very 
remarkable in the appearance of the little town’; 
but I looked out with great anxiety for the 
church, a building connected with one of the 
most interesting facts I have met with in Ireland. 

It happened that a little boy was inadvertent¬ 
ly looked up in the church at BrulF, two Sun¬ 
days ago; he had fallen asleep during the eve¬ 
ning service, among the school children, and 
was not missed by the schoolmaster. He was 
“ the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” and a very poor widow indeed, whose 
only remaining earthly comfort was this dear 
child. She searched for him in despair through¬ 
out the whole country, and was assisted by her 
neighbors, but no one thought of looking in the 
church. 

Day after day passed on, yet no tidings were 
heard of little Johnny; and great were the la¬ 
mentations and the tears that were mingled with 
those of the poor widow ; for every one loved 
the child. Thursday passed, and brought no in¬ 
telligence of the boy ; and when Friday arrived, 
the mother gave up all hope of ever seeing her 
son again in this world. She had been inured to 
grief, but this was the heaviest blow of all. 
This last and best-loved child, was adored with 
all the veins of her heart, and it was with the 
consciousness that all her hopes, all her joys, 
were gone for ever, that she closed the door of 
her miserable cabin on Friday evening. 

The widow sat by her lonely hearth; the 
spinning wheel stood near, but her usually busy 
hands were now pressed against her aching 
head. Tears ceased to relieve her wo, and her 
aching eye rested in hopeless agony upon the 
little bench where her darling was wont to sit. 
The wind whistled mournfully without, and the 
rain beat against the door; she smiled bitterly* 
for the raging elements seemed to sympathize 
with her wo. 

But this lone widow had read the word of 
God. On her humbje dresser, which in days 
long past had been well filled with crockery, but 
which now contained only a few wooden piggins, 
one treasure still remained. Amidst the tem¬ 
pest’s roar she heard a still small voice speaking 
peace to her stricken heart, and with a look of 
hope she moved towards the dresser, and took 
down a well-worn Bible. She opened it, and 
her eye fell on these words— 

“ Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid: 
them not to come unto me, for of such is the- 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Then the widow’s eyes became illumined with 
an expression of heavenly joy; for though the- 
little bench opposite was empty, and although 
she knew the beloved one who sat there would 
never gladden her hearth again, yet by faith she- 
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could behold him radiant in glory, clad in white 
robes, “ for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
That one text fired the train of her well stored 
memory •, a thousand consoling passages and in¬ 
cidents of Scripture crowded upon her mind; 
she thought of Abraham, who willingly gave up 
his only child when commanded by God ; and 
above all, of the great Creator himself, who gave 
his well-beloved son to die for the sins of man¬ 
kind—that Son who has redeemed the souls of 
her loved and departed ones, and who she trusts 
has received and is now looking kindly on the 
last and most beloved of her earthly treasures. 

The poor woman’s entranced ear seemed to 
hear the voice of her child, mingled with the 
midnight blast. “ Mother, mother !” it seemed 
to say. Yes, it was certainly his voice—could 
she mistake it—that dearest of all sounds'! She 
started up—she listened breathlessly—’twas the 
voice of her son—his spirit had come to visit and 
console her. Again and more faintly it sound¬ 
ed, dying away on the blast with a wailing tone. 
She rushed to the door, and who can tell her de¬ 
light when she clasped her own living boy to her 
bosom ! It was her own Johnny, but, oh ! how 
pale and thin!—and he had no sooner crossed 
the threshold than he fainted away in her arms. 
“Oh! my God!” exclaimed the widow, as she 
gazed in agony on his insensible form ; “ my 
God, don’t take him from me now that I have 
seen his face once more!” The prayer was 
heard—the child recovered, and though exhaust¬ 
ed and nearly half dead, was in a few days re¬ 
stored to his former health. 

When he was strong enough he gave the fol¬ 
lowing account of himself. 

“It was all my own fault for falling asleep in 
the house of God; and if I hadn’t gone against 
mother, and went to play with Larry before 
church, it would never have happened, ’twas all 
on the count of that. I was too tired to attend 
the service; for before good Mr. M. got half 
through his sermon I was fast asleep. 

“ When I woke it was all dark, and I didn’t 
know where I was, till I felt the cold tomb 
stones under my feet, and the figure of death 
that’s upon the old monument. I thought ‘sure 
I’m either dead or buried alive, and so there’s 
an end o’ me ; and I felt so frightened and cold 
that I began to cry, and fell asleep again. When 
I woke the next time, the warm sun was shining 
on me through the big window, nnd I felt quite 
happy, for I saw what had happened. I shouted 
and called as loud as I could, but no one heard 
me; and I tried to get out, but all the doors 
were locked. I didn’t mind it so much though, 
and thinks I, if no one comes to me afore, sure 
I’ll be let out next Sunday, without fail, when 
the people comes to church ; so all that day I 
was quite easy in my mind, and I read my 
prayers and some of the Psalms and Gospels I 
had in my prnyer hook. But when the dark 
night came again, I began to be frightened, nnd 
I was getting hungry and thirsty too ; and the 
tombstones looked so frightful, and I thought of 
all old Molly used to be telling about ghosts, 
and things; and I longed to get out of the 
church. 

“ I climbed up to the lowest window and look¬ 
ed out; the green grass was just under me, not 
four feet down. Oh ! how I wished to break 
just one little pane of glass, and squeeze out, 
and slide down into the church-yard, and run 
home to dear mother; hut Mr. M. will be angry, 
thought I, and if he sees the glass broke, may 
be he’d make mother pay for it—where in the 
world would she get the money! Sure she can 
hardly scrape together as much as will buy 
the praties, and flax for her spinning is dear; 
so I’ll just stay quiet and comfortable where I 
am till next Sunday, plaze God, and I’ll kneel 
down night and morning, and ask him to take 
care of me, and keep me from harm. 

“ Well, with that I fell asleep again, nnd 
didn’t wake till morning; but there was no sun 


shining, and I felt as weak as water, and trem¬ 
bling with the cold. I called out as loud as 1 
could nil that day, in hopes some one would 
hear me; but night came again, and then I 
thought 1 was going truly to die. I dreamed 1 
was in such a beautiful place, with my father, 
and little sister that died last year, but 1 soon 
woke; and there was a sort of blue dim light all 
over tlie place. I saw the monuments and the 
tombstones looking more frightful than ever, and 
I couldn’t help crying I felt so lonesome; but 1 
prayed again to God, and then I felt safe. Well, 
then 1 believe another day and night past, and no 
one came. 

“I don’t know how long after this it was that 
I began to think what mother would say if she 
found me dead when she came to church, and 
stretched on the cold tombs. I cried like rain 
at this, for I remembered how bitterly she sob¬ 
bed when little sister died last winter, nnd I 
thought I saw her cry now over me, and I felt 
her big tears drop on my cheeks. In truth they 
were real tears too that was there; I was not 
dreaming, for I felt them scalding hot to my 
hand, and I heard her sob too. 

“ I crept near the window, for the church 
looked darker and more dismal than ever. The 
wind howled, and the rain beat outside, and I 
heard all sorts of noises in the church, like 
groans and sobbing. I groped about for the 
panes of glass, and ’twas then the thought first 
came across me, that may be mother could man¬ 
age to pay for the glass if she worked very hard 
at the spinning wheel and knitting; and Mr. M. 
wouldn’t be so very angry after all. Sure she 
paid for little sister’s coffin herself, though Mr. 
M. offered to give her one; and she’d have to 
work hard for mine too; and so I thought may 
be the glass wouldn’t cost as much as the coffin 
would, if I stayed to die there; and besides, 
then she would have me alive to do for her when 
I’d come to be a man. All these thoughts came 
into my mind, and at last, after thinking and 
thinking, I run my knee through the big pane. 
I fell down like dead on the grass outside, after 
I done it. I was so weak and numbed entirely. 

“ Oh ! ’twas then I was sad in real earnest, 
for I thought I was going to die before I see my 
dear mother, an’ that I had broke the glass all to 
smiddereens that way for nothing nt all at all. 
But the Lord be praised, I heard the sound of 
the stream running over the pebbles at the end 
of the grave-yard; and the thirst was burning 
me so, I thought if I could but drag myself to 
the water and get a drink, I’d be able to walk 
home. 

“ I crawled all along on the ground like a 
wounded wren. The Lord in his goodness gave 
me strength to drink, and my heart revived. I 
could stand on iny feet, and move them too, 
though it seemed as if a heavy stone was tied to 
the both of them, and the time seemed longer 
than even a whole day and night in the church, 
before I could reach mother’s cabin. At last, I 
saw the light through her door, and called out, 
but i don’t know what came of me afterwards; 
everything seemed to turn round, and then grow 
dark afore my eyes; but I felt soon I was in my 
own dear mother’s arms, and fell asleep there ; 
when I opened my eyes, the bright sun was 
shining on mother’s face, and she was leaning 
over our own bed and looking on me; sure that 
morning we were botli in heaven.” 
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“ Yes,” replied her sister, “ it rains almost all Mrs. Lane then told Lucy about the land of 
the time now, 1 think. Whenever we are invit- Judea; how highly prized rain was there—and 
cd to go out and spend the day, it begins to rain how a spring or well of water was considered 
—or if we get ready to ride, down pours the one of the greatest treasures ; and that having 
rain—or if any of our little friends are coming to but few rivers or streams, and not as frequent 
see us, up comes a dark cloud, and though I rains as w'e have, they were often reduced to 
keep hoping it will move itself off as pretty white great suffering for necessary drink for man and 
clouds do, and though I try to think the sun will beast; and that sometimes, in consequence of 
shine presently, it grows darker and darker, till drought, the ground became so dry that the crops 
the little drops begin to patter on the window', all failed, and a famine ensued. 

Oh, dear! how it keeps on raining. I wish it Lucy listened attentively to all her mother 
would stop.” told her and then said: “Well, dear mother, 

“ For slmine, Lucy,” said her mother, “ to be will you tell me what makes the rain, and how 
so discontented and complaining. Why are you it is kept up in the clouds?” 
so dissatisfied with the weather? You have a “ Yes, my child,” said her mother, “I will 
comfortable dwelling to shelter.you—everything tell you to-morrow morning. See, we are go- 
about your house is pleasant—and you have a ing to have a clear sunset after all, and in the 
clear little sister to be your companion and play- morning I will show you how clouds are formed.” 
mate. Why need the rain distress you?” [ The next morning the sun rose bright, and 

“ Oh, mother, I don’t exactly know why; but Mrs. Lane called the children early and told them 
I get tired of looking at it and hearing it; and to dress quickly and look out of the window, 
besides 1 do not see why it need rain so much. They were not long in doing ns she desired. 
If it just sprinkled enough to refresh the plants “Oh!” said Isabel, look, sister, look what a 
and water them like a great watering pot, it would thick fog covers the lake.” - t 

be very nice.” “Yes,” said Lucy, “and see how it moves 

“ Don’t you think, Lucy, you could regulate along. There is part of it going off.—it is ris- 
it exactly right if you had charge of the rain de- ing ; oh how it sails upward ; and see, it looks 
partment?” said her mother. You must think very much like what the clouds are made of.” 
that He “No wonder it should, my child,” said Mrs. 

Who bids the clouds with plenteous rain Lane, “ for it is a real cloud, and this is the way 

Refresh the thirsty earth again, clouds are formed.” 

does it not in the best manner, or you would not “Why, mother,” said Lucy, “ I thought they 
find fault. You do not regard this subject as St. were something like wool soaked full of water, 

I Paul did, who declares it was one of the means and that when the wind moved them about one 
made use of by God as a witness to testify to his way and another they were pressed so closely to- 
wisdom and kindness,—“ in that he did good and gether that the rain poured out.” 
gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, “ I’m not surprised you had such an idea,” re¬ 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.” Acts plied her mother, “ it is not at all an unnatural 
xiv. 17.” one for a little child. They have so much the 

Then Mrs. Lane told Lucy to get her Bible appearance of wool that they are sometimes call- 
and look out some passages of Scripture which ed ‘the fleecy clouds.’ Now look at the little 
she would name to her, and which she said she cloud how high it has risen; and there are oth- 
thought she would find more profitable than to er portions following, some of which are of a 
look out of the window and complain about the darker hue than others.” 

weather. “ Yes,” said Isabel, “ there’s a piece of fog go- 

Lucy got her Bible ns her mother desired, and ing to make another cloud.” 

Bell stood near to listen. The first passage she “ The more proper name for it is vapor, my 
read was ns follows : dear. Did you never notice the vapor or steam 

“ The Lord shall open unto thee his good trea - that rises from the spout of the tea-kettle?” 
sure, the heaven to give the rain unto thy land “ Oh, yes, mother, very often.” 
in his season, and to bless all the work of thy “Well, this is occasioned by the water be- 
N AKU ATIVE. hand.” Deut. xxviii. 12. corning heated. Just so when the sun warms 

Mrs. Lane then told Lucy to turn to the 65th the water in the oceans, rivers and streams; it 
THE RAINY DAY. Psalm, and to read from the 9th verse to the causes it to rise and make the clouds we see in. 

Late in the afternoon of a rainy day, Lucy close of the Psalm, which she didin these words: the air. This vapor is constantly rising from the- 
and her sister stood at the window watching the “ Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: lakes, seas, and other collections of water when 
rain as it poured steadily down, noticing the bits thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, the sun shines, and also from the ground when 
of sticks that floated along the swollen gutters, which is full of water; thou preparest them corn, it is moist. It is rising when you do not per- 
and pitying those persons who, either with or when thou hast so provided for it. Thou water- ceive it as you do now. As soon as the sunsets,, 
without umbrellas, were hurrying along the iest the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest that which was rising begins to descend, and 
streets. the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with this is what is called dew, which only falls in the 

“ Oh,” said Lucy, “ how it does rain, rain, showers; thou blessest the springing thereof, evening, for what is called the morning dew is 
rain. I should think all the water would be Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and that which falls in v the evening and remains on 
poured out of the sky, and that there would be thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the the surface of the ground all night. It was by 
none left for next time.” pastures of the wilderness ; and the little hills re- means of dew that the ground was refreshed 

“ Oh,” said little Bell, “there must always be joice on every side. The pastures are clothed when first it was clothed with grass, and plants 
a great deal up there; because it has rained a with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over an <? herbs, for it is said ‘ the Lord God had not 
great many times.” j with corn ; they shout for joy, they also sing.” caused it to rain upon the earth,—but there- 
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went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground.” Gen. ii. 5, (5. This 
mist was what we usually call dew when it 
descends.” 

“Why, mother,” said Lucy, “ I always thought 
the dew was a little tiny shower, which fell every 
evening and morning.” 

“You may perhaps properly call it a shower, 
but as I said, it fulls only in the evening. As 
soon as the sun ceases to shine on the oceans, 
lakes, and rivers, the vapor ceases to rise because 
it is no longer heated, ana a part of that which 
was in the air rising up to form clouds descends 
as dew, which in winter is called frost. You 
can perceive it on a cold morning when there is 
no snow on the ground. It gives a white ap¬ 
pearance to the blades of grass.” 

“ And what becomes of that which goes up to 
make clouds?” 

“When they become heavy with water they 
descend, in rain in summer, or snow in winter. 
The rain which falls upon the hills and moun¬ 
tains, running down their sides first form little 
rivulets, then joining together make larger 
streams, which pour their waters into the lakes, 
seas, and oceans, and again ascend in vapor. 
Wow see, my child,” continued Mrs. Lane, “ in 
what a beautiful manner God waters and fertil¬ 
izes tbe earth. If the vapors should cease to 
rise, we should have brooks and streams but for 
a very short time, for they would all run into the 
great oceans, and leave tbe channels dry. Some¬ 
times I have seen the channel of a small brook 
entirely dry during the summer ; so it would be 
with all the rivers, great and small; and we 
should have no water in our wells, for if the va¬ 
por should cense to rise, there could he no rain 
to soak into the ground and feed the springs 
which supply our wells of water—these would 
also become dry; and all the plants and grain 
and grass would wither and die, mid the earth 
itself would bo baked hard by tbe sun, and there 
would be great cracks in it, and neither man or 
beast could live. Now, Lucy, do you not flunk 
we should bo irrateful to God who covcreth the 
heaven with clouds, and who prepareth rain for 
the earth: Psa. cxlvii. 8; and who promised 
rain, as a great blessing, for he says to tbe Jews, 

‘ If ye shall hearken diligently unto my command¬ 
ments which I command you this day, to love the 
Lord your God, and to serve him with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, that I will give you 
the rain of your land in his due season, the first 
rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil; and I 
will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayest eat and be full.” Deut. xi. 13, 
14, 15.” 

“ Oh, yes, mother,” said Lucy, “ I did not 
know what a dreadful thing' it is to he without 
rain.” 

“Though God usually mnketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust, (Matt. v. 45,) yet he 
•threatens to ‘shut up the heavens, that there he 
no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit,’ 
Deut. xi. 17, as a punishment if his people for¬ 
sake his law ; and there is an account in the Bi¬ 
ble when this threatening was fulfilled, and God 
withheld the rain for the space of three years 
and six mouths, as a punishment on the Israel¬ 
ites for their wickedness. 

“'At this time, Ahab was king over Israel, and 
it is said to him, that * ho did evil in the sight of 
the Lord above all that were before him,’ and 
that ‘he did more to provoke the Lord God of 
Israel to anger, than all the kings of Israel that 
were before him.’ 1 Kings, xri. 30, 33. 

“ Elijah, who was at this time chief of the 
prophets, said of Ahab, ‘ ns the Lord God of Is¬ 
rael iiveth, before whom I stand, there shall not 
be dew nor rain these years, bat according to my 
word. 1 1 Kings, xvii, 1. In n short time the 
grass began to look brown—the trees withered— 
the wells failed—the channels of the rivers be¬ 


came dry—the crops perished, and there was 
great distress throughout the land. So much 
was this the ease, that Ahab the king said, ‘ Go 
into the land, unto all fountains of water, and 
unto all brooks ; peradveuture we may find grass 
to save the horses and mules alive, that we lose 
not all the beasts,’ (I Kings,xviii. 5;) and it was 
not until the people, who had turned to the wor¬ 
ship of idols, were assembled together at Mount 
Carmel, by the command of Elijah, to witness a 
mighty miracle, that by a public acknowledge¬ 
ment of Jehovah as their God this severe punish¬ 
ment was removed. For when the people saw 
how unable their idol god was to help them, 
though earnestly entreated—and how, when 
Elijah prayed, ‘Hear me, O Lord, hear me; 
that this people may know that thou art the 
Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again,’—the Lord manifested his willing¬ 
ness to hear and his power to act; ‘they fell on 
their faces; and they said, The Lord he is God, 
the Lord lie is God.’ Then Elijah said unto 
Ahab, ‘ Get thee up, eat and drink ; for there is 
a sound of abundance of rain ;’ and accordingly 
we are told ‘ that the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.’ 
This interesting account you will find in 1 
Kings xviii. 

“And now, my dear little Lucy,” said her 
mother, “ what do you think about the propriety 
of finding fault about the rain.” 

“ Oh, mother, I never shall do so again. I 
shall always think about these things you have 
been explaining to me, which I did not know be¬ 
fore ; and whenever I see the rain, I shall re¬ 
member the beautiful verses from the Bible 1 
lmve been reading, and think of the goodness of 
God in watering the ground.”— S. 8. Journal. 
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The Curiosity Cabinet. 

For the Ladies' Pearl. 

THE ROYAL PREACHER. 

‘ Who ever heard of a king preaching ?’ 
said I to my ‘ good aunt,’ as she began to 
repeat what a ‘royal preacher’ had said, 
when I was asking for some new ‘gew¬ 
gaws’ to'wear to a ‘soiree’ the next eve¬ 
ning. 

‘ I, my neice, have read in his ‘sermons,’ 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’—‘the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing’—for ‘I got me men- 
singers and women-singers, and the de¬ 
lights of all sorts of men, as musical in¬ 
struments,’ and ‘ whatsoever mine eye de¬ 
sired, I kept not from them’—‘ I withheld 
not iny heart from any joy,’ ‘ and behold 
Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. 


all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’— 
‘Then I turned myself to behold wisdom 
and folly.’ ‘ Then I saw that wisdom ex¬ 
celled, as far as light excelled darkness.’ 
‘God hath made everything beautiful in 
his season.’ And doth not the poet say, 

‘ Beauty when unadorned, is adorned the most V 
But the preacher continues, ‘A good name 
is better than precious ointment,’ and de 
price of a virtuous woman is far above 
rubies.’ 

‘Yes, Mary, he says, ‘Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor de 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt sav I 
have no pleasure.in them.’ ‘Get wis¬ 
dom, get understanding.’ ‘Wisdom is 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom, 
and with all thy acquirements, get under¬ 
standing.’ ‘She shall give to thy head 
an ornament of grace.’ 

‘ This king was rich, and travelled over 
the whole earth to gain this knowledge,’ 
said I, yet unsubdued. 

‘ Whether he did or not, we may profit 
by his sayings—may be made wise, good 
and happy, prepared to meet ‘ our God’ at 
the hour of death in peace—‘that peace 
which passed all understanding,’ replied 
my aunt meekly. 

‘ But ‘ let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter.’ 

‘ Fear God and keep his command¬ 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.’ 
‘For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, wheth¬ 
er it be good, or whether it be evil.’ 

I retired, but sleep had fled from my 
eyes; and while anxiously wishing to 
know ‘ what to do to be saved,’ a jpice 
seemed to say, ‘ Surrender all,’ 

‘ Thou’lt nothing lack, 

But say, ‘ I’m full!’ ’ 

And I trust I seek not now, 

‘ With eagerness, as others seek in vain. 

The phantom, happiness.’ 

Truely, 

‘ There’s nothing true but heaven.’ 

F. 
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MORALITY. 

THE SLEIGH HIDE, Oil TWO WAVS OE TELL. 

I MI A STORY. 

Young persons arc sometimes, from mcro 
thoughtlessness, guilty of c.omluct, which, if they 
stopped to reflect, they would see to he wrong. 

When they treat the aged with incivility, such 
conduct appears especially unamiablc. The 
hoary head should he respected, wherever it is 
found ; and neither poverty and rags, nor the 
vices of the individuals, are any apology for 
making him the subject of sport and ridicule. 

In one of the most populous towns of JViov 
England, a short time since, a party of lads, nil 
members of the same school, got up it grand 
sleigh-ride. There were about twenty-five nr 
thirty hoys engaged in the frolic. 'The sleinlt 
was a very large and splendid ista/i/is/iminl. 
drawn by six gray horses. The afternoon was 
as beautiful as any body could desire. 

On the following day the story of the ride be¬ 
came, of course, it subject of interest, ami in tlio 
recess, which is usually given dating school time, 
the instructor of the school imput ed of the hoys 
as they clustered around the stove in the school¬ 
room, about their excursion. One of them gave 
a narrative of the whole allair. 

As he drew near the end of his story, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ O, sir, there was one little circum¬ 
stance which I had almost forgotten to tell yon. 

Toward the latter part of the afternoon, as wo 
were coming home, we saw at some distunco 
ahead of us, a tpieer-looking aflair in the road. 

We could not exactly make out what it was. It 
seemed to he a something of the monstrous kind, 
halt sleigh and half wagon. As wc approached 
it, it proved to he a rusty old sleigh fastened be¬ 
hind a covered wagon, proceeding at a very slow 
rate, and taking up the whole road. 

“ Finding that the owner was not disposed to 
turn, we determined upon a volley of snow India 
and a good hurrah, These were soon sent and 
produced the desired ellect, and a little more. 

The wagon turned out, and the horses began to 
run. As we rushed by, some one who had thu 
whip, gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack, 
which made him run faster. 

“With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who 
was buried up under an old hat, and beneath n 
rusty cloak, and who had dropped the reins, 
bawled out, “ Why do you frighten my horse?’' 

“ AVIiy don’t you turn out then?” says the driver. 

So wc gave him three rousing cheers more; his 
horse was frightened again, and ran up against 
a loaded team, and I believe almost capsized thu 
old creature—and so we left him.” 

“ Well, hoys,” replied the teacher, “ this story 
sounds well for your civility and kindness to 
some aged stranger, at any rate. But take your 
seats, and I will tell you a story.” When they 
had resumed their seat he proceeded—“ Yester¬ 
day afternoon a very venerable and rcspectablu 
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old man, ami a clergyman by profession, was on 

liis way from Boston to-, to pass the residue 

of the winter at the house of his son. 

“ That Jin might be prepared for journeying, as 
| u > proposed to do, in the spring, he took with 
1dm his light wagon, and for tlie winter his 
di’igh, which he fastened behind the wagon. He 
was just as I have told you, very old and infirm; 
iiis temples were covered with thinned lochs, 
which the frosts of eighty years had whitened; 
his sight, and hearing too, were somewhat blunt¬ 
ed by age, as yours will he. 

“As he was proceeding slowly and quietly 
a lotig, almost forgetting himself in the midst of 
Ids thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed, and 
oven terrified, by a loud and repeated clattering 
upon the top of his covered wagon. In Ins tre¬ 
pidation, he dropped his reins, and as his aged 
ami feeble hands were quite benumbed with cold, 
ho found it impossible to gather them up, and 
his horse began to run away. 

“In the midst of the old man’s trouble, there 
rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large party 
of boys, in a sleigh, drawn by six horses—“Turn 
out, turn out, old fellow—give us the road, old 
hoy.” “ Pray, do not frighten my horse,” ex¬ 
claimed the infirm driver. “Turn out, then, 
turn out,” was the answer which was followed by 
repeated cracks and blows from the long whip 
of the “grand sleigh,” and three tremendous 
huz/.as from the boys who were in it. 

“The terror of the old man and Iiis horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to 
the imminent danger of his life, lie contrived, 
however, after some exertion, to secure his reins, 
which had been out of his hands during the 
whole of the uilrny, and to stop his horse just in 
season to prevent his being dashed against a 
loaded team. 

“As lie approached-, he overtook a young 

man who was walking toward the same place, 
and whom lie invited to ride. The young man 
alluded to the “ grand sleigh,” which had just 
passed, which induced the old gentleman to in-' 
quire if he knew who the hoys were. lie replied 
that he did—that they all belonged to one school, 

namely, that of Mr. -. “Ah!” exclaimed, 

the former, with a hearty laugh, “do they, in¬ 
deed! their master is my son, at wlio.se house I 
fhall he in a few minutes, and to whom I shall 
tell the whole story.” 

“That son, boys, is your instructor, and that 
aired, and infirm old man, that 11 old follow , and' 
old boy," (who did not turn out for you, but who 
would have gladly given you the whole road, 
had he heard your approach,) that “old hoy,” 
was your leather's father," 

It is not easy to imagine the effect produced 
hy this new translation of the hoy’s own narra¬ 
tive. Apologies, regrets and nek no wle figments 
without end, were offered immediately to the in- 
ftructor, who, of course, forgave all, cautioning 
his pupils, however, to lie more civil for the fu¬ 
ture to inoffensive travellers.- -Juvenile Uambltr. 
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THE STOLEN BOY. 

A TRUE STORT- 
BY MRS. BSFLAND. 

About seven or eight years ago, Don Manuel 
del Perez, a Spanish merchant, brought his family 
from Europe to settle at the town of San Antonio, 
in Texas; which my young readers who consult 
their maps will find to be a country .adjoining Lou¬ 
isiana, on the coast of the gulf of Mexico. The 
family cohsisted of Don Manuel and his amiable 
wife, a son in his ninth year, a daughter about 
seven, and a babe of a few weeks old. 

Little Manuel was a sensible, good-tempered, 
lively boy; who, after the confinement of a sea 
voyage, naturally looked with great delight on all 
which the New World around him presented. No¬ 
thing he saw, however, struck him so forcibly as a 
body .of friendly Indians, who came to San Antonio 
to sell skins and buy blankets; and he eagerly 
inquired of his father, who those strange people 
were. 

“ They are the original inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try,” was the reply; “ and call themselves, very 
aptly, ‘ red men,’ as they are all (like these) a kind 
of copper color.” 

“ And are they all nearly naked and painted ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear; in these particulars they all re¬ 
semble each other, and there is, in fact, little differ¬ 
ence in any of their manners or customs. They 
tyre divided into tribes or nations; none of which 
are populous, for they are engaged in almost con¬ 
tinual warfare with each other. With us, at pre¬ 
sent, these people, and another tribe called Caddoes, 
are at peace; but the Alonquas, who are cannibals, 
and the Camanches, another barbarous tribe who 
always travel on horseback, are at enmity with us; 
and their visits to the settlement are sometimes pro¬ 
ductive of considerable mischief.” 

“ They are very grave men—I hope they are 
good ones, father ? ” 

“ They have some good properties, my dear; but 
are so addicted to their opinions and customs, that, 
with great power of reflection, they are yet obsti¬ 
nately averse to improvement. They are often 
treacherous—always revengeful—and, from sys¬ 
tem, practice the most extraordinary cruelties toward . 

each other, when prisoners of war. They have 
great acuteness—much personal prowess—and 
possess the senses of sight and hearing in greater 
perfection than any other human beings. You have 
my permission to associate with their children, if 
you like such dull companions; by which means, 
you will be enabled to learn more of them than I 
can inform you.” 

Thankful for this permission, Manuel was not 
long in forming as close an acquaintance with the 
Indians of his own age, as the habits of their silent 
and thinking parents permitted. He gained a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of their language to make himself 
understood among them—learned the use of the bow 
—practised the war-dance—and amused his little 
sister w T ith details of hunting expeditions, as he 
heard them from the red men. When the tribe 
was withdrawn, the enthusiasm of the boy de¬ 
clined ; other objects of interest occupied their place, 
and his friends, the Indians, appeared to have been 
forgotten. ! 

During this time, Don Manuel had succeeded in 
obtaining a large house in the neighborhood of San 
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Antonio,-in which he placed a numerous establish¬ 
ment, and so managed his arrangements as to give 
a handsome ftfertainment to his new friends on 
the day when his beloved son was nine years old. 
On this occasion, the splendor and elegance of Eu¬ 
rope were blended with the profuse hospitality of 
America; and the entertainment was extended far 
into the early hours of the ensuing morning. In 
consequence of the fatigues attendant on the past 
pleasures, the weather also happening to be warm, 
the servants were languid and sleepy, and even 
Manuel himself, usually the most lively person on 
the premises, felt inert and weary, and owned, 

«that it was a very good thing that birth-days 
came only once a year.” In order to rouse himself 
the more effectually (his parents being still in the 
enjoyment of their siesta,) about seven in the even¬ 
ing he took a turn on the terrace, and afterward 
went to the stable to see his mule, which was a 
very handsome one, and a grea f avorite. 

Just as he was speaking to the servant employed 
there, and patting the sleek sides of the pampered 
animal, they were both startled by a singular sound, 
neither resembling the cry of a wild beast, nor the 
voice of a man. The servant was an European ; 
but he had heard the war-shout of the Indians 
described, and lie declared, with every mark of 
terror, that, “ in his opinion, the Camanches were 
coming.” 

“ Then we must run into the house, alarm the 
servants, get the ayns, and ”- 

Poor Manuel’s speech was cut short by the two 
doors of the stable being, at that very moment, 
throw open, and a number of fierce looking Indians 
suddenly rushing in. Two of . them immediately 
seized on Diego, the servant, and carried him out 
by force, while poor Manuel sought to slip past 
them and escape; but in another instant he found 
his own arms pinioned, and he began , eagerly to 
recollect all the words he had learned of the Indian 
language by which it was possible to move their 
compassion, especially addressing those who were 
nearest to him. Not one of them listened, or re¬ 
plied to the unhappy boy; and, from their stern 
looks, he concluded every moment that he should 
be killed on the spot. Some hope, however, min- 
; gled with his despair; he believed that the noise 
made by the savages would have alarmed the house¬ 
hold, which, owing to the late fete, consisted of more 
persons than usual; and, as he knew them to be 
well supplied with fire-arms, it was possible that he 
might be rescued. In another moment, the sound 
ffof fire-arms from without seemed to confirm this 
i||hope ; but whether the firing proceeded from friend 
|or foe, it acted as a signal for his abduction, as, in 
fspite of his most violent struggles, he was instantly 
'•^carried out—placed-upon a powerful horse, on 
|which an Indian was seated, to whom he was firmly 
inbound—and, in another minute; he was borne away 
(at full gallop, into a country to which he was a per- 
Sfect stranger, and with a company of barbarous sav¬ 
ages, whose appearance and manners realized his 
ideas of devils. 

1 Still, still his fierce conductor galloped on: they 
left heaths and morasses behind them ; they entered 
into thick woods, which no pursuer (if there were 
such) would dare to penetrate ; and all hope of re¬ 
lief died in the heart of Manuel. He then felt as 
if he wottld have given the whole world to have 
died himself. He rode in great pain—expected that 


at the first place where he stopped he should inevit¬ 
ably be murdered—was convinced that lie was far 
beyond all rescue—and therefore death seemed to be 
hisonly refuge. He might, however, at this time, 
be said to be much too hurried to think at all; for 
still the horse went on, as 'if endowed with super¬ 
natural speed; and still the savage guided it through 
the pathless intricacies of a forest, impervious to 
the light of a full moon, which rode high in the 
heavens, as if disdaining to illuminate the earth on 
which such crimes were acting. 

At length, they halted at a little open glade, 
through which a stream of pure water was flowing. 
The Indian immediately plunged into it, for the re* 
freshment of himself and his wearied beast, utterly 
regardless of his little prisoner, who was now in a 
situation in which his mother would have consid¬ 
ered such a procedure death to her child. In this 
miserable condition, Manuel was only removed 
from the savage to be bound by him to a tree, while 
by degrees the rest of the party came up, bringing 
Don Manuel’s mules and horses, to one of which 
was tied the unfortunate Diego. 

The prisoners secured (without any regard for 
their ease, much less comfort,) the savages slept 
some hours, leaving their cattle to feed on the grass 
afforded in a beautiful part of the vast wilderness 
through which they were passing. The refresh¬ 
ment of sleep appeared to suffice for the Camanches, 
for they took no food on awaking, nor offered their 
victims any; but pursued their way as before, until 
they reached the Rio Colorado, one of many rivers 
which, after traversing a considerable tract of co jin - 
tjy, falls into the gulf of Mexico. Here they found 
many of their wives and children, awaiting the re¬ 
turn of the party, with light canoes, formed inge¬ 
niously of the bark of trees, in which the whole 
body were ferried over, together, with their late 
booty of mules and prisoners. 

It was more than thirty hours since Manuel had 
tasted food, when the tribe first stopped to take re¬ 
freshment ; and he was almost surprised to find him¬ 
self eating eagerly of the dried venison and parched 
maize which they gave him; for since he had 
passed the river his sense of being utterly lost to his 
family had necessarily increased. He now became 
so sleepy, that, although he continued to travel as 
before for some hours, he was incapable of reflecting 
on his unhappy condition; and when the party 
halted for the night, and he was, for the first time, 
released from his bonds, it made little difference to 
him, so completely was he exhausted by sorrow 
and fatigue. 

From this time, by much slower movements, they 
travelled to the banks of the Red River, on which 
the nation of the Camanches are planted ; and 
which, with new emotions of sorrow and horror, 
poor Manuel remembered his father mentioning .is 
distant five hundred miles from San Antonio. On 
reaching the place of their destination, called by the 
Indians a town, he found it consisted of a sufficient 
number of huts, or wigwams, to contain about two 
hundred persons. These habitations were pleas¬ 
antly, shaded by a few trees; but betwixt the town 
and any of those immense woods, so frequent in 
America, lay an extensive prairie, or plain, a very 
small portion of which appeared to be cultivated by 
the Indian women, for the purpose of raising a little 
com for the use of their .families. 

Just as the party had.'all assembled in this place, 


and while an aged man called Tonnawanta, was 
welcoming the chief on his return, in a speech of 
considerable length, the Indians, who pressed ea¬ 
gerly around him, were disturbed hy a piercing 
shriek, which Manuel was too certain proceeded 
from his fellow-sufferer, Diego. He had just been 
inwardly comforting himself with the hope that, 
now they had arrived at the end of their journey, 
he should have the power, at least, of lamenting 
his hard fate to his faithful servant, and finding in 
his pity and kindness some consolation (more espe¬ 
cially as they had been studiously kept asunder 
ever since the fatal moment when they were taken,) 
when this sound alarmed him. His first idea was 
(since he was hemmed in by tall men,) that Diego 
was murdered by one on the outside of the circle : 
the more so when he saw the contempt expressed 
in the countenances of those around him, toward 
the white man, for evincing the nature of his feel¬ 
ings. A short time revealed the truth—Diego, who 
was with the mules, bringing tip the rear, had 
been bitten by a rattle-snake, and was now writh¬ 
ing in all the agonies consequent on so fatal an 
accident. 

Manuel had been told that the Indians had db- 
covered a cure for the venom of this terrific animal: 
and, as he heard several of the Camanches lament 
what had happened, he looked eagerly to their ap¬ 
plication of something to the wound, especially as 
he saw they had already killed the snake. So far, 
however, from experiencing an)' pity, the wounded 

man, as he lay on the ground, was repeatedly kicked 
by them, contemptuously; and when Manuel ran 
to him, flung his arms around him, and sought to 
allay the fierceness of his tortures, the children who 
gathered about them laughed at both in derision ; 
and from their words Manuel learned that the cause 
of the sorrow expressed, in the first instance, by 
their fathers, was on account of their disappoint¬ 
ment, as they had intended to have tortured poor 
Diego to death for their amusement, by cutting off 
his linbs first, and then roasting him before the fire! 
When, therefore, Manuel saw the last agonies sub¬ 
side, and his humble, faithful friend lie senseless, 
he felt, for a few minutes, a kind of awful consola¬ 
tion ; and kneeling down hy him as well as he was 

able, the poor child commended his parting spirit to 
his Maker; and, with a flood of tears, thanked God 
that Diego was at rest from his pains. 

1 He was not long suffered to lament over the 
swollen body and distorted features of his only 
friend; in a few moments he was carried into the 
wigwam of Tastanugga (the beloved man) the chief, 
who had been his conductor; and there given to 
understand, that he would be permitted to live untd 
some one more worthy of being a victim should 
arrive, that they might be sacrificed together. 
This strange and melancholy condition of existence, 
together with the terrible death he had witnessed 
so lately, awoke the most agonizing grief; but he 
struggled to the utmost to suppress it. He was 
well aware of the contempt of the Indians for 
every expression of natural sorrow, and he would 
not increase it by showing what he felt; neverthe¬ 
less, his utmost efforts could not rouse him to further 
exertion—lie sat down on the ground, pale, and 
stupified by grief and despair. 

The wigwam of Tastanugga was well furnished 

with mats andbowls,and well stored with provisions. 
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His wife, Muscogee, was, like himself, handsome 
and active: they had two children only—the one a 
boy, somewhat younger than Manuel, but taller and 
stronger than he was; the other, a child scarcely 
two years old, on whom both parents lavished a 
tenderness apparently foreign to their nature. For 
two days they took no notice of Manuel, beyond 
giving hirn a portion of hominy, which is food made 
of corn boiled till it becomes a jelly. On the third 
day, his strength being recruited, his grief abated 
by the very violence \vith which he had suffered, 
and the natural buoyancy of spirit belonging to his 
;ige returning, lie began to notice, with an appear¬ 
ance of interest, the employment of some Indian 
boys of his own age, who were shooting at a mark, 
and he gave them to understand that he had prac¬ 
tised a little himself, with the Choctaw Indians. 

A bow and arrow were pul'into his hands, and he 
exhibited sufficient deficiency to awaken mirth in 
his companions, who, nevertheless, seemed willing 
to instruct hirn ; and on his return to the wigwam, 
the son of Tastanugga mentioned the circumstance 
to his father. The chief replied, “ that Manuel’s 
duty was to take care of the horses, which he must 
apply to on the morrow, hut that it was well that 
he should learn the use of the how, since it would 
render him useful in hunting.” 

The following morning his hair was all cut off on 
both sides of his head, leaving a single line of hair 
rubbed up, so as to resemble a cock’s comb, in the 
middle ; his face was painted, and his cloak taken 
away; but it was observed that the rest of his 
clothing might as well remain as long as it could, 
seeing it might be a protection from the snakes.— 
He now became completely domesticated; went 
regularly, morning and evening, with the horses to 
water; practised shooting with the children; as¬ 
sisted the women at their labors in the field; made 
moccassins for the feet, or sewed skins for clothing, 
when in the house; and being not only an obedient, 
but an intelligent child, he gained apparently the 
godd-will of all around him. ’ 

Among other services, Manuel was frequently 
required foam use the little child, in which, he always 
succeeded so well, that he soon became valuable to 
the mother. He contrived, with leaves and wood, 
to make little toys aiid whistles, by which the child 
was pleased; yet he always kept silence, as much 
as possible, when the master of the hut was within, 
well knowing his taciturn temper;—by which means 
he certainly prolonged his own probation; for, in 
the course of two or three months, different persons 
were brought and unquestionably sacrificed; on 
which occasions, he was always commanded by 
Muscagee, his mistress, “ to keep close within the 
wigwam ; ” an order we may suppose he obeyed in 
the strictest manner, not doubting but if he were 
beheld, his life would be forfeited. 

One day, when the youngest child was very ill, 
and cried in a’very piteous manner, Manuel, who 
had now made himself nearly master of the Ca- 
manchee tongue, told the mother of some remedies, 
which he remembered as being useful to his sister, 
and offered to prepare them as well as he was able. 
As the Indians gave all white people credit for 
much knowledge of diseases, he was readily listened 
to by Muscagee, and his prescription proving very 
efficacious, it evidently raised him highly, both in 
her opinion, arid that of the chief also, who now 
stripped off the remains of his ragged clothes, and 


after rubbing his body with various oils, equipped 
him as an Indian, and appeared by this action to 
receive him -as such into his family; so that the idea 
which had perpetually hung about him hitherto— 
that every day might he his last, was removed; and 
he began to consider it possible, that he might be 
permitted to.live. 

Alas! .with this idea came the memory of his 
deal- home, and his beloved parents; and many a 
time, when he was with his horses (which was the 
only time in which no eye was upon him,) would 
he weep bitterly with the recollection of the im¬ 
measurable distance between them—the fear that 
they had given up all hope of ever seeing him alive, 
and would therefore cease to search for him; and 
many a time, when he went past the place where 
poor Diego breathed his last, would he wish that he 
too had died; for however he might become accus¬ 
tomed to his present mode of existence, his regret 
for the loss of his parents remained the same. 

The. boys of the tribe having now obtained con¬ 
siderable power in the use of the bow, were each 
furnished by their parents with a light tomahawk, 
which they learned to throw with almost unerring 
aim ; and one day Manuel drew near, desirous, of 
course, as all boysave, to obtain knowledge of sport, 
or give proof of capability. On seeing him, one of 
the elder boys, who acted as instructor to the rest, 
immediately proposed that they should tie him up 
in a tree, and show their proficiency, by throwing 
their tomahawks or axes as near to him as possible, 
without hurting him; and it was further conditioned, 
that he who pierced Manuel by throwing should 
| forfeit his instrument! 

In another moment the wretched boy, without 
the slightest remorse on the part of these young sav¬ 
ages (whose very nature seems imbued with cruelty,) 
was tied up, and exposed to xvhat appeared inevita¬ 
ble death. If a person could be said “ to feel a 
thousand deaths in fearing one,” poor Manuel did 
so: yet one tomahawk after another came whizzing 
to him, without actually inflicting a wound, until 
twenty had been thrown; when that of the chief’s 
son (his own more immediate companion) hit the 
calf of his leg, and cutting through a small portion 
ef the flesh, stuck fast in the tree. 

A loud shout of laughter, at the mischance of her 
son, induced Muscagee to go out and inquire the 
cause. She was very angry when she saw the sit¬ 
uation of poor Manuel; and, having liberated him, 
led him home with care, applied unguents to his 
wounds, and endeavored to keep him in a state of 
rest: but she was unable to effect this, for, as he was 
expert in the management of the horses, the chief 
insisted on the performance of his daily labor; nor 
did he seem to think the boys in the slightest de¬ 
gree to blame, for taking such a mark to try their 
skill upon. 

When he had been about a year in this situation, 
the Camanches went out to fight against the Alon- 
quas, a cannibal tribe, who also dwelt on the banks 
of the Red River, though at a considerable distance. 
Before they went, great preparations were made, not 
only in forming their bows, sharpening their knives 
and axes, but in adorning .and beautifying their per¬ 
sons. This care was, of course, bestowed particu¬ 
larly on Tastanugga, the chief; his eye-lids were 
painted witn vermillion, also the sides of his head, 
which was afterward covered with oil, on which 
wa» stuck the down of feathers. The rest of his 


face was painted black and white, th qae colors being 
peculiar to a warrior in time of waff afterward a 
silver band was fastened round; into which was 
stuck a thick circle of red and green fathers; the 
cartilages of his ears, which had been slit, were 
elongated by every possibility, and brought, by 
weiglit add pressure, low down upon his neck, and 
so bent behind, as nearly to meet; after this, every 
hair was plucked from his chin by a brass wire, and' 
fine dark lines drawn round his eyes, lips, and ears; 
which operation is called mactachering; his body 
was then painted from the waist upward, the skin 
of his arms punctured in forms of flowers, into 
which paint was introduced, so as to become indeli¬ 
ble; and thus ornamented, as a hero and a chief, 
Tastanugga, in spite of his gravity, was the vainest 
of men. His arms consisted of his bow and arrows, 
a large tomahawk, and a scalping-knife : it being 
always an object with an Indian, to cut and tear off 
the scalps of their enemies, which they bring home, 
in proof of their valor. 

When these savage warriors had departed, seeing 
the horses were gone, poor Manuel hoped he should 
have a little leisure, and perhaps lie enabled to see 
something of certain traders from the United States, 
who he had learned came sometimes up the Red 
River, to purchase skins and mules from the Indians. 
He had no doubt that any description of Christian 
men would take pity on hi6 sad situation, and pur¬ 
chase him frbm the Camanches, -if they saw him ; 
but he soon found to his sorrow, this was not likely 
to be the case: more work than usual was now 
given to him within the wigwam; and he was not 
unfrequently threatened with an assurance, that he 
would share the fate of those prisoners who might 
now be taken. Even lfis young master, for whom 
he was continually toiling, seemed much inclined 
to try his power of scalping on him; and would, 
unquestionably, have caused him to perish by that 
horrible operation, if the love of the young child 
had not been his protection. 

At length the party returned, and had evidently 
suffered considerable loss in their battle; but the 
chief had escaped with few wounds, and was re¬ 
ceived with great acclamations. The people passed 
speedily from loud lamentations of the dead, to 
congratulations of the living, and thence to horrible 
revenge upon their prisoners, who, being of the 
cannibal race, sought to stimulate their wrath, by 
boasting that they had drank the blood of their 
countrymen, and feasted on their flesh ! 

It was now the hard fate of poor Manuel to wit¬ 
ness the diabolical cruelty of the Indians; on which 
subject we-shall be silent; neither desiring to har row 
up our own minds or shock our readers by such re¬ 
volting details. It is sufficient for our purpose, to 
say, that from this time Manuel determined either 
to escape from these monsters or to die in the at¬ 
tempt. He had not, however, lived so long with-a 
people so cautious and discreet, without imbibing a 
lesson from their conduct; and being conscious that 
he hail greatly increased in personal strength and 
activity, during the two years had resided with 
them, he .thought, in another year it was possible 
for him to attain sufficient power to venture on the 
attempt. For this purpose, he inured himself to 
long fasts; practised that method of discerning foot¬ 
steps and tracing paths, so peculiar to the Indians-; 
and carefully inquired the nature of all herbs and 
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wild fruits; on which it was possible to subsist 
with safety. His greatest care, however, was to 
examine the horses, which he again had the care 
of, and so to train the best that its speed and 
strength should be increased against that period of 
the year when, from the general habits of the In¬ 
dians, it was most likely that the scheme might be 
practicable. 

From this time, the mind of Manuel becoming 
not only highly excited, but firmly fixed, might be 
said to improve and expand. Never did he now 
fail to offer up ardent prayers at stated times, to that 
Almighty Father who alone could aid him in this 
most arduous undertaking; and to this devout reli¬ 
ance he added, as far as he was able, meditation 
on his beloved home, and tender recollection of his 
dear friends, as a means of increasing those energies 
for which he should hereafter have such occasion. 

Some months before the time fixed Upon arrived, 
the chief and his people went out again, and, after 
a fortnight’s absence, brought in a number of mules 
and two fine horses. The former were soon after 
disposed of (as Manuel apprehended, to white tra¬ 
ders ; from whom, however, lie was securely se¬ 
cluded,) but the horses remained; and the superior 
quality of that which was the best, awoke new 
hopes in the anxious boy, whose continued solici¬ 
tude rendered him almost sick, with the alternate 
hopes and fears attendant on his terrible situation. 

He had frequently accompanied hunting parties 
over a considerable portion of that ground which he 
had first traversed as a prisoner, so that he believed 
he could have reached the Rio Colorado; but he 
knew that the cannibal tribes lay in that quarter, 
and concluded, also, that pursuit would be made in 
that direction. He, therefore, determined to set out 
exactly the opposite way; and keeping the Red 
River as long in sight as possible, give himself a 
chance of seeing white traders, should any really 
venture thus far from all civilized life. He also 
thought it possible that he might fall in with the 
Caddoes, who were then in league with the Caman- 
ches, and who also boasted that they had never shed 
the blood of a white man, and might, therefore, be 
received by them as one of either nation—at all 
events, when the moon was full, he determined to 
hazard all, and try. 

Manuel had now been three years with these 
Indians; the most cruel and savage of their race, 
without excepting the cannibals. His abilities and 
obedience had rendered him valuable to them; and 
the facility with which he adopted their manners, 
induced them to suppose that he was reconciled to 
their mode of life; for they knew not that, in his 
solitary hours, he wept bitterly the horrors he had 
witnessed, and prayed ardently for release from his 
bondage. He was in the habit of giving the horses 
long airings; but he always brought them in safety, 
and managed them so well, that no suspicion was 
excited, when, at last, the long wished-for day ar¬ 
rived, and he rode forth to return no more. We 
may conclude, from these considerations, that Ma¬ 
nuel had the start some hours, and was far distant 
before suspicion was entertained: and, if pursuit 
was made, it lay, as he surmised, in an opposite 
direction. 

Of this nothing chn be known, nor is it possible 
for us to trace the wanderings and sufferings of the 
wretched boy, in that immense tract of country 


which he passed through. He had been able to 
secure only a small portion of hominy, as food—he 
had no arms, whereby to procure more—and he did 
not find the pulse or fruits, for which he had hoped; 
and, after the first six days his distress became ex¬ 
treme. Sensible that he could not be far distant 
from an Indian settlement, yet not daring to lose 
sight of the Red River, he was in perpetual terror 
lest he should be found by a party of this people, 
now both himself and his horse were reduced so far 
that they were unable to make an effort for escape ; 
and many a time did the scream of a bird make him 
tremble, lest it should be the cry of a savage tribe. 
Finding himself, at length, impeded' by a stream 
which he could not ferry, he left the shores of the 
Red River, into which it flowed, and, following its 
banks, crossed it near the source ; finding himself 
somewhat more secure from the Indians, although 
more at a loss-for a guide to civilized life. 

Though the horse had,hitherto, fared better than 
its master, yet it now began to share his weariness 
and hunger; and when the tenth day of his wan¬ 
derings was over, both sunk down together, in a 
state of such weakness, that any one who had wit¬ 
nessed it would have thought that all was over. 
Yet, the next morning they arose with the sun, and 
after a refreshing draught of pure water, pursued 
the trackless journey, finding this day a little with¬ 
ered fruit still hanging to the trees. Onihe day fol¬ 
lowing, poor Manuel perceived at a distance some 
buildings resembling a village, which had the ap¬ 
pearance of a Spanish settlement. It may be sup¬ 
posed with what ardor he strained every nerve to 
arrive there—but who shall paint his dissappoint- 
ment when, on reaching the place, he fouiuFit ut¬ 
terly deserted! It was, indeed, evident that the in¬ 
habitants had either fallen a sacrifice to the Indians, 
or fled at their approach—a small portion of Indian 
com that lay scattered in one cottage (which he ate 
eagerly) was the only relief obtained; and the little 
time he remained inspired him with the fear of the 
cannibals, whom it was but too probable had car¬ 
ried all the inhabitants away. 

Still, an idea rose in his mind, favorable to pro¬ 
ceeding in that direction ; accordingly, lie travelled 
on one other day, when, so far as his weakened 
eyes could judge, he saw the sun set on a line of 
cultivated land. His feelings were now wrought 
up to intense solicitude, and even sleep, which had 
so long been his wearied body’s sole refreshment, 
was denied. In consequence, he roused his jaded 
steed with the earliest dawn—and finding he was 
indeed approaching the habitations of civilized tnan, 
hope sprang in his heart, and sustained him, though 
on the very verge of existence. He soon perceived 
his former guide, the Red River, before him, and 
controlling his impatience as well as he was able, 

! pursued the nearest apparent way for approaching 
| its banks. In the course of a few hours he found 
himself actually in a town, evidently built by white 
men—for he had happily reached Natchitoches, on 
lie Red River, formerly a French settlement, but 
now In possession of the United States. Here he 
was gazed upon as an object of abhorrence, the first 
moment, from his appearing as a Camancliee—the 
j next with horror, as a gaunt aid terrific spectre: 
like the unhappy king, now he had arrived at the 
long sought haven of his hopes, it might be said, 
‘‘no nuinbade him welcome,” though r’l stared at 


him aghast; until, perceiving an American gentle¬ 
man advance, with an apparently ■’ompassronate 
countenance, the worn-out sufferer dropped from 
his horse, and on his knees cried out, in the almost 
forgotten language of his country, “ have pity on 
me; lam the son of a Christian like yourself!" 

The adjuration was not in vain—the poor boy had 
now met the “good Samaritan,” willing indeed to 
pour the oil and wine of kindness and support into 
his wounded heart. Scarcely had he been placed 
in a comfortable bed, and nourished with food suit¬ 
able for his weak state, when a French merchant, 
who had heard ol his arrival and was well ac¬ 
quainted with his lather, hastened to the house 
to learn whether this poor object, described as the 
living skeleton, could be the son, or servant of Don 
Manuel, now lost for full three years. From this 
circumstance, the poor boy had the satisfaction of 
learning that his parents still lived, together with 
his sister—but that his mother, from her extreme 
sorrow for his loss, was a complete invalid ; that 
she had buried his little brother, and with his father 
had determined to quit for ever a country which 
had been to them so unfortunate. 

Although poor Manuel was now much farther 
from these dear parents than he had ever been, it 
will be readily conceived, that the humane friends 
whose kindness had cherished him, lost no time in 
sending a trusty messenger, with the wonderful 
news of his restoration; nor^willjany one doubt, 
both, father and mother hastened to Natchitoches 
themselves, to welcome a child snatched from a 
state far worse than death itself. During the weeks 
in which these journeys were performing, Manuel 
resumed somewhat the appearance of health—and 
his generous protector took such pains in clothing 
him, and restoring him to the appearance of a white 
boy, that when his parents arrived they were spared 
the shock of seeing him as a famished wanderer, 
and read in every feature the proof that he was 
their long lost son. 

Over their joyful and' deeply affecting meeting, I 
must draw a veil—every child will know what 
Manuel felt at that time; and 1 trust that many a 
one who reads this faithful story, when he next 
gives his own beloved mother a good-nigh t kiss, 
will lift up his heart in thankfulness to his Heavenly 
Father, not only for the blessings which surround 
himself, but for the restoration of this long-suffering 
boy—poor Manuel. 

The writer of this article received the particulars 
from Mr. Parker, an American artist of great-re¬ 
spectability, who happened to be at Natchitoches 
soon after the arrival of the poor boy, who had tra¬ 
velled a distance of about five hundred miles; being 
thirteen days on his miserable journey over an 
uninhabited country. 
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'I'll E STOUV OFAI.KT.; Oil, SELF POSSESSION. 

In n little valley by tlit; side of a river, just 
where tliere tvas a great curve in the stream, 
there was a farm; the land consisted of beauti¬ 
ful intervals near the river, and high hills and 
forests behind. From the windows of the farm¬ 
house, you could look lip the river, or down the 
river, a great many miles. 

There was a little girl that lived in this farm¬ 
house, named Alice. She was about five years 
old. She used to play about the farm-yard, 
sometimes feeding the chickens, and sometimes 
planting corn and beans in a little bed they gave 
jit*r in the garden. She was quiet and good- 
natured; and so her father would often take her 
out with him into the fields, when he went to 
wind;. At such times, she would (day about upon 
the grass, and take good care not to he in her 
father’s way, jtfiv trouble him by talking to him 
too much when he was busy. She would talk to 
herself, and sing to herself, and find amusement 
in a thousand ways, without troubling him. And 
so he was very often glad to have her go with him. 

The farmer used sometimes to paddle across 
the river in his log canoe, to go to a village 
which was about half a mile from the opposite 
shore. The log canoe was a very good boat. 
It was made of a very large log, and so it was 
big enough to carry quite a number of people. 
It was shaped well, and it had three good seats, 
and a little deck at the hows. There were a 
paddle and two oars, and on the deck there was 
a pretty large, round stone, as big as a man’s 
head, with a rope fastened to it. The other end 
of the rope was fastened to the hows of the boat. 
This stone was the anchor. The farmer could 
anchor his boat with it when he wanted to go n- 
fishing anywhere out on the river, where the wa¬ 
ter was not very deep, nor the current very rapid. 

One day, Alice asked her father to let her go 
over the river with him, in his boat. And lie 
said that he should like to have her go very 
much. Only he told her that, he could not let 
her go to the town with him. She would have 
to wait in the boat, he said, while he was gone. 
She asked him lmw long he should he gone from 
the boat, and he said about half an hour. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I can take one of mv 
hooks, and look at the pictures while you arc 
gone.” 

So she got into the canoe with him, and he 
paddled her over the river. 

When they reached the opposite shore, Alice’s 
father stepped out, and took hold of the anchor 
rope, pretty near where it was fastened to the 
boat, and, pullintr pretty hard, he drew the hows 
of the boat up a little upon the sand. Then he 
told Alice to take out her hook, and amuse her¬ 
self as well as she eotdd, until he came hack. 
So Alice sat down upon a low seat, which her 
father had made on purpose for her, and opened 
her hook, while her father went to a path which 
led it]) the hank, and soon disappeared. 

It would have been safer if the farmer, instead 
of merely drawing up upon the beach, had taken 
out the anchor, and just laid that upon the shore. 
It is true that, under ordinary circumstances, 
drawing the boat up a little way would have 


been enough, llut there was one circumstance 
which rendered this inode of fastening the boat, 
at this time, very insecure; and that was, that 
the water was rising. It was rising very slow¬ 
ly, hut slill it was rising. The cause of this ris¬ 
ing was, that there had been some rains among 
the mountains, where the brooks began to run, 

I which made this river, though it had been very 
I pleasant weather where the fanner lived ; and 
thus the w ater in the river was rising, though the 
farmer did not know it. Accordingly, when he 
went up the hank, and left little Alice in the 
boat, there was considerable danger that the wa¬ 
ter might rise, and float her away. 

And then, besides, after her father had gone, 
Alice sometimes got tired of looking over her 
hook ; and then she amused herself in looking 
around,—up and down the river, and hack toiler 
father’s farm. In doing so, she changed her po¬ 
sition a littH*, though she did not actually leave 
her seat. ’This movement of hers naturally gave 
a little motion to the boat, and tended to work it 
loose in the sand, as the water rose, and gradu¬ 
ally Imoved it up. 

At length, as Alice was looking over the side 
of the canoe, at the pebbles in tin* wafer under 
that part of the boat where she was sitting, she. 
thought the pebbles all seemed to he moving in 
towards the shore. She wondered what this 
strange phenomenon could he. The pebbles glid¬ 
ed slowly along, and the water seemed to he 
growing deeper—appearances which puzzled 
Alice very much, until she looked up, and found 
that the boat was slowly floating awav from the 
shore. It was this motion of the boat away, from 
the shore which caused the apparent motion of 
the pebbles towards it. 

The first feeling which Alice had was, that she 
was having a beautiful little sail; hut in a very 
few minutes she began to be afraid that she should 
not he able to get back. 

“Ah,” said she, “1 know what I’ll do. I’ll 
paddle. 1 know how to puddle.” 

A paddle is somewhat like an oar, only it is 
shorter and lighter, and has a broad, thin blade. 
She took the puddle, and went to the seal where, 
her father usually sat, and tried to work it. 
Hut she could not succeed. She could makethc 
boat go a little, hut it did not go at all towards 
file shore; it seemed, on the other hand, to move 
farther and farther from it. 

Alice then put the paddle hack in the boat, 
and sat down upon her own little seat timiin, and 
the tears began to come into her eves. She did 
not know what would become of her. The boat 
went farther and farther awav from the shore, 
and when she looked for the place where it had 
been drawn up, she found that it was getting to 
he so far otf that she could scarcely distinguish 
it. And in the. mean time, as her boat floated 
slowly down the stream, the hanks, and rocks, 
and trees upon the shore, seemed to glide along 
as if the whole country was in motion. 

Alice soon collected that it would do no good 
to cry; and so she wiped awav the tears, and 
began to consider what would probably become 
of her. She saw that she was drifting down, down 
very far, and she wondered where it was that the 
river went to, in the end; for she knew that she 
must go there, at last, wherever it was, unless 
she could get stopped in some wav. Then she 
thought that perhaps somebody might sec her 
from the shore, and come out to her,—some¬ 
body that would know how to puddle and so be 
able to paddle her hack to the shore. But then, 
again, she did not see how they could get out to 
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her, it'they should see her. Then she thought 
thnt, perhaps, in going down the river, the bout 
might uci'idi'iitally get nearer and nearer to one 
luiuk or the other, and especially that, at some 
place where the river turned, the boat might, 
perhaps, keep on, and so come to the shore. 

While she was thinking of these things, she 
kept still sailing down farther ami farther; until, 
at length, she saw before her a kind of u bend in 
the river, and there was a point of land on one 
side, which stretched out almost before where 
her boat was going. 

“ Ah,” said Alice, “ I shall run against that 
point of land, and then I can get out.” 

The boat went on, directly towards the end 
of the point, and Alice could not toll whether it 
was going to come against it and stop, or just 
go by. The point was rocky. As the canoe 
came nearer, she saw that it was just going by 
it, barely touching. As it glided slowly along, 
Alice put out her hand to get hold of the corner 
of a roek, and stop herself. lint the canoe pull¬ 
ed so hard that it pulled her hand away. Alice 
that instant thought of her father’s boat-hook. 
The boat-hook was a polo, not very long, with 
it hook in one end of it ; and she remembered 
that her father used to hook this into something 
or other upon the shore, whenever lie wished to 
land. Site got the boat-hook up as quick its she 
eoidd, but it was too late. Uelbre she could get 
it ranched out towards the roek, the bout had got 
so far away that she could not get hold of it; the 
end dropped into the water, and she had reach¬ 
ed out so far that the boat tipped over very 
much to one side; and Alice suddenly let go the 
end of the pole which she had in her hand, in 
order to catch hold of the side of the boat. Of 
course, the boat-hook dropped entirely into the 
water, and began to Hoot away. Alice tried to 
reach it with the paddle, but site could not. She 
was very much concerned ut the loss of her fa¬ 
ther’s boat hook. 

Alice was now quite disheartened, and did not 
know what to do; but, as she was sitting upon 
her seat, musing upon her sad situation, her eye 
happened to full upon the great round stone, 
which served for nil anchor, and which wits upon 
the hows of the canoe. “ Ah,” said she, “ I’ll 
anchor. That’s what I’ll do.” 

So she went forward to the anchor, and began 
to roll it over towards the edge of the boat. In 
a moment, however, she recollected that when 
she had been out with her father, fishing, he had 
said that he could not anchor his boat, except 
where the water was so shallow that he coaid see 
the bottom. So she looked down into the wa¬ 
ter, to see if she could see the bottom. She 
could not. The water was dark and deep. So 
she knew it would do no good to put the anchor 
in there. 

Shu then thought she would wait and see if 
the boat would not come over some shallow 


side, in hopes to sec somebody coming. At last, 
as she was looking up the river, she thought she 
saw something black upon the water. She look¬ 
ed at it attentively. Presently she could per¬ 
ceive that there was something moving in it or 
about it. She soon made it out to he a boat, 
with oars working briskly in the water on each 
side. It was coming directly towards her. 
Alice was very glad. She determined that as 
soon as they should come pretty near, she would 
speak to them, and ask them to paddle her hack 
to her father’s. 

As the bout came on towards her, Alice ob¬ 
served that one of the rowers stopped rowing, 
mid stood up in the bout, looking towards her. 
Alice perceived that it was her father; and just 
at the same instant, lie saw her and called out, 

“ Alice!” 

Alice answered, 

“ Here I am, father,—all safe,—only I have 
lost voiir boat-hook. Hut 1 am very sorry.” 

Her father was very glad indeed to had her 
safe again. When lie found thnt the boat was 
gone from the place where he had left it, he was 
very miie.h alarmed; lie supposed that the boat 
had drifted away, and he was afraid his little 
Alice laid got drowned. He, however, went as 
quick ns he could, and got another boat, and 
another man, too, to help him row, so that he 
could go down the river faster. He was there¬ 
fore exceedingly glad when lie found her safely 
anchored, and he told her that he did not care 
anythin!!' about the boat-hook at all. 

[Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 


I 


place, as it moved ulong. So she sat down by tile 
side of the «tone, and watched the water. She 
did not have to wait a great while; for presently 
she observed that the water began to have a yel¬ 
lowish tinge, which was given to it by the light 
reflected from the sand below. It grew bright¬ 
er and brighter, and presently the dim form of a 
large log, which was lying upon the bottom, 
glided into view. Very soon Alice could seethe 
sand and the pebbles very distinctly ; and she 
rose from her seat, saying, 

“ Now I’ll let the unclior go.” 

She exerted all her strength, and rolled the 
stone over the hows. It plunged into the water I 
with a great noise and spattering. The rope ran 
out alter it very fast, and in a minute or two the 
bout stopped, and the current of the water began 
to ripple fast against the hows and along its sides. 

“ There,” said Alice ; “ now if somebody 
would only come and get me 1” 

She waited here for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, looking about, sometimes up and down the 
river, and sumetimes across to the hanks on each 
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Tire Stranger’s Story. 

The gentleman began his story in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“The story is about a girl named Agatlia. 
One day, after dinner, she said, 

“ ‘ Mother? ’ 

“And her mother said, 

“ ‘ What, Agatha? ’ 

Here Lucy began to turn round in her seat to 
look towards the gentleman who was telling the 
story, so that she could hear better what Agatha 
was going to say. She was curious to know 
what she was going to say. 

The gentleman continued as follows: 

“I wish, mother, you would let me go out and 
take a walk, this afternoon, down to the bird’s 
nest. I want to see if the little birds are big 
enough to fly.” 

“ No, Agatha, I cannot let you go this after¬ 
noon ; you must stay and help me iron the 
clothes.” 

“ Well, mother,” said Agatha, “ I will.” 

“ She did not look sullen and ill-humored, and 
begin to complain or murmur because she could 
not go ; but she said, cheerfully and pleasantly, 
“Well, mother, I will.” 

“ She went at once and got some wood to 
make a good fire; then she put the flatirons 
down before it, and she worked industriously all 
the afternoon until five o’clock. By that time 
the clothes were all ironed and put away, and 
the table set back in its place. 

“ Then Agatha asked her mother if she might 
sweep up the hearth; and her mother said, 
“Yes.” 

“ So Agatha took the brush, and swept the 
hearth, and put the chairs back, and made the 
room look very neat and pleasant. 

“ Then her mother said, 

“ ‘ Now, Agatha, you have been a very good 
girl, and have helped me a great deal this after¬ 
noon ; and, if you would like it, you may go and 

trail !* pa*tlJ.oa**frp nn/l o 

.sapper.” 

“ ‘ Well!’ said Agatha,—< and may I ask Louisa 
to come too?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said her mother. 

“ So Agatha got her bonnet, and went skip¬ 
ping away, saying, ‘ I am going to have a gypsy 
supper,—a gypsy supper.’” 

Here Lucy looked up, and said, with a timid 
voice, “ I don’t, know what a gypsy supper is.” 

“Don’t you?” said the stranger. “Did you 
never hear of a gypsy supper?” 

“ No, sir,” answered Lucy. 

“AVell,” said the stranger, “you will hear ns 
I go on with the story. Agatha went to the next 
house, where her cousin George lived, and then 
to the house beyond, where Louisa lived; and 
she invited them to come and have a gypsy sup¬ 
per with her ; and they both came. 

“ George brought his little trucks, so as to 
haul the things for the gypsy supper. When 
they got to the house, Agatha’s mother had got 
every thing ready for them upon the kitchen ta¬ 
ble ; and there was a tin pail with a cover to put 
the various articles into. George left his trucks 
at the door, and all the children came in, and 
stood around the table, and looked on, while 
Agatha began to put the things into the tin pail. | 
First there were six apples,—two for each 
of them. You see there were three children; 
and two apiece for three makes six. Then there 
was a beautiful little-” 

Here the gentleman stopped telling his story, 
and said, 

But I believe I cannot tell you any more now. 
It is hard for me to talk to you so far,—the en¬ 
gine makes such a noise. I begin to be pretty 
tired. If you were here sitting up in my lap, I 
could finish it; but I suppose you don’t care 
enough about hearing the rest of it to come and 
sit with me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lucy, “ I’ll come.” 

“ So saying, Lucy jumped down from her seat, 


and ran round the trunks to the place where the 
gentleman was sitting. He took her up into his 
lap, and proceeded at once as follows:— 

“ There was a beautiful little apple-pie on the 
table, just big enough to go easily into the bot¬ 
tom of the tin pail. Then there were several 
slices of bread and butter, and a small tin mug 
for them to drink water with from the spring.” 

“ What spring?” said Lucy. 

“ Why, a spring down in the woods, where 
they were going to have their gypsy supper.” 

“Were they going down into' the woods?” 
said Lucy. 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman, “you will hear. 
They put all the things carefully into the pail, 
and then they put the pail upon the trucks, and 
George drew it along. The two girls walked 
behind. They weift down through the yard, and 
out at a gate. Agatha held the gate open, while 
George drew the 'trucks through. Here they 
found a path leading down into the woods. 
They went on till they came into a valley, where 
there was a spring of beautiful cool water, and 
some rocks around it to sit upon. 

“ The first thing they did was to build a little 
fire. George and Louisa looked around for dry 
sticks, while Agatha lighted a match and kin¬ 
dled them. Pretty soon, they had a very good 
fire, and they put the apples down before it to 
roast, on a flat stone. They took out the bread 
and butter, and began to eat it while the apples 
were roasting. Then they cut the pie, and each 
took a slice; and when they were thirsty, they 
drank water from the spring by means of the lit¬ 
tle dipper. And all the time they were talking 
together very happily,—while the smoke of the 
fire curled up among the tops of the trees.” 

Here the gentleman stopped. 

“ Is that all?” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” said thetgentleman, “ that is about all.” 

“ Why,—didn’t they go home again?” asked 
Lucy. 

*‘0 veSr after llniJ flipir 

supper, they all went home.” 

“ Is that a gypsy supper?” said Lucy, after a 
short pause. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. “Gypsies are 
people that live chiefly out of doors. They have 
no houses of their own; and so, whenever chil¬ 
dren have a supper, by themselves, in the woods, 
or in the fields they call it a gypsy supper.'' 

Here Lucy, observing that the gentleman had 
no more to tell, began to slide down out of his 
lap, to go back to her' sent. He made no resis¬ 
tance, and so Lucy left him alone. Presently the 
gentleman arose from his seat, and walked away. 
Her mother said to her, 

“ Are you glad or sorry that you went to see 
the gentleman?” 

“ Glad,” said Lucy. 

“You were afraid to go, at first.” 

“ Yes, mother,” said Lucy, “I know I was.” 

“It is very foolish,” said her mother, “for 
children to be afraid of ladies or gentlemen just 
because they arc strangers.” 

Lucy thought that this was correct, and she 
resolved that the nci^t time a gentleman spoke to 
her under such circumstances, she would go to 
him, and hear what,he had to say; and a'short 
time afterwards, when she met this gentleman 
walking upon the deck of the steamboat, she 
thanked him for telling her the story. 

[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 
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From Bird's Travels in Ktirone. 

THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 

A steamboat leaves Stockholm cvcrv wceli 
and toaehea at Geiin, Hudikavatl, IlerooS 
»" d ° lh l f r .point* on the tveatcrn coast o, 
the Gulf of Bothnia, as well as tt’usn on tht 
o?S-„‘i? ."’“y U P lo. Tome.-,, at the head 

or the Gulf. This voyngo is a very pleasant one, 

and gives an opportunity to those who wish 

go up to that very northern city nl the 
solstice (the 23d of June or St. John’s day) 

hr.» ’i'" m r“i' Clgl, c 0r,n ? inoontnin, they cim 
have their faith confirmed in the truth of the 
Copermcan system. For, at that epoch, the sun 

I hor ' ztm ' but is *»n to dcclincM 
the northwest, nnd verge more and more to the 
[exact north, until it reachesntmtidnight its low. 
eat point, when It is just visible nbove the horiron 
In a few minutes tt ,s seen to commence its urn 
c .° urs ,° t ?"’“ rds the northeast and thus con- 
ttnues its glorious progress until it reaches mraiu 
ffJiSf , th ? »onth. Even to one whoTa 
StockhoJm at that epoch, the nights for two or 
three weeks nrc sufficiently, light, from the 

Httje‘beneath* T 8 W « w »>ff to its being so 
little beneath the horizon, for the performance 
of almost anv business. \V* li»nn«n«vt _u__... . 

"'2 ,uu , r ^ enr ? °e°» 10 bc going up to the Pro 
motion at Uptala, and were obliged to travel ul 
mght: and we Jmve a distin C t%ecollect ion 01 
reading n letter at midnight, with ease, even whilsi 
paaemg through a forest. And the year 
the same season, we often whiled away ourleisurc 
moments by siting at the window of the house 
where we stayed, on the English Quay in St. 
Petersburg a city which is situated in the snme 
degree with Upsala, nnd half 11 degree north™ 
Stockholm, nnd rending until midnight. During 
that period scarcely a cloud waa to be seen in the 
aky, which had both day nnd night, that light blue 
which ,s pccvl,nr to these m 

that, portion of the year, nnd which ia occasioned 
7t •“/." “ir'King inc ntmosphcrc ol 

that portion of the earth nt so small mV ntwlc 
Scarcely n utur waa via.ble tn the heavens at nijht 
and the moon, even, when full, hardly formed n’ 

nS?n°T' ,h , Bl 1 .?“.* on ’ th ' ro !!1 so, oclhing un¬ 
natural and death-like in the uppenrnnee of things 
aa night sets in. Business comes to an end before 
tho nun goes down, end all na-ure falls into still- 
nesv and repose, whilst it is yet light, and if 
you have been unaccustomed to each a etulo ol 

tEr 1 ?." “IT",’ n * Pi s “ ,h -» whcihcr 

it Ik of Stockholm or St. Petersburg, Hernoaund 
or Tornea, to bo in the midst of n city which it, 

N ° thing, perhapVIs .o be 

seen any where, us you pass street after street, 
on^muskcl. 80 ItaIy sentinel, with hi. greycoat’ 
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NARRATIVE. 

From my Grandfather Gregory. 

THE THORN IN THE FINGER. 

It was on a fine frosty morning, three days 
after Cliristmas-day, that Fanny Fielding skip¬ 
ped ailing the road, to leave her little present at 
the hc^se of my grandfather Gregory. 

Audi why did the little girl skip along so light- 
heartedly? and why did the little basket in her 
hand appear as light as a feather? O ! I will 
tell you why; it was because she had been very 
industrious, and had finished knitting a nice pair 
of warm lambs’-wool stockings, which she was 
carrying as a present to my grandfather Grego¬ 
ry, on his "birth-day. 

In a very short time, Fanny arrived at my 
grandfather’s door, and in another minute she 
had made her courtesy in the little parlor, where 
my grandfather was sitting, and had begged him 
to accept a few fine.apples from her mother, and 
from herself a pair of lamb’s-wool stockings of 
her own knitting. 

The smile on the face of the old gentleman 
plainly told how much he was pleased; and ris¬ 


ing from his arm-chair, and shaking Fanny by 
the hand, “ Well, my little maid,” said lie, “ I 
have many pairs of lnmbs’-wool stockings by me 
already, but not one pair among them shall I 
value like the pair you have brought me; and 
now let me tell you why. It is not,” said he, 
bidding her sit down beside him ; “ it is not only 
because I am pleased with your attention, in 
making me a present which must have cost you 
a good deal of trouble ; but because you have 
appeared to me to pay great attention to my ad¬ 
vice, and do, I hope, love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Your father, Fanny, was for many years a faith¬ 
ful friend of mine, and, I believe, an humble fol¬ 
lower of the Redeemer; and I rejoice to see his 
widow and his child treading in his steps. Tell 
your mother that when eating my apples I shall 
not forget who gave me them ; and often will 
your lambs’-wool stockings remind me of a little 
girl that I hope I shall ever love. But what is 
the matter with your finger that you have it 
wrapped up so?” 

Here little Fanny blushed, and held down her 
head. 

“ Come, let me see it, for I am afraid that all 
is not right. What, have you cut it, or scalded 
it, or pricked it with your needle?” 

“ No, sir said Fanny, still holding down her 
head, and blushing more than ever. 

“Well, then, tell me at once what is the 
matter.” 

“Why, sir,” said Fanny, “my mother sent 
me on an errand yesterday, and as I went along 
I saw some fine, red, shining thorn apples in the 
hedge ; but they were up very high, and so I 
scrambled up the bank to get at them, and being 
in a hurry, as my mother wanted me back again 
directly, I caught hold of a thorn bush, and a 
thorn stuck into my finger, and I have never 
been able to get it out; it pained me sadly last 
night, but this morning I forgot all about it, af¬ 
ter I had tied it up.” 

Fanny unwrapped her finger, which was much 
swelled, and my grandfather got out his magni¬ 
fying glass, and saw the thorn, which, with the 
point of a penknife, he soon took out. 

“Ah, Fanny! my girl,” said he, as she again 
tied up her finger, “ this little circumstance may, 
after all, be of some service to you ; therefore 
sit down again, and let us have some talk about 
it. And now, remember, that I am not going to 
scold you, for I make it a rule never to scold on 
my birthday, if I can help it. I dare say, that 
the pain you have felt has already punished you 
enough; but I must not lose an opportunity of 
giving you some good advice, especially as you 
have given me so good a pair of lambs’-wool 
stockings.” 

Fanny had not cried out, or made a single 
wry face while the thorn was taken from her 
finger; and she now sat looking attentively at 
my grandfather, whom she loved in her little 
heart. 

“What a pity it is, Fanny, in a world where¬ 
in it has pleased God to give us so many bless¬ 
ings, that we cannot be contented, without going 
out of the path of our duty to obtain what, per¬ 
haps, after all, is hardly worth having. When 
your mother sent you on an errand, and you 
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knew that she wanted you to return quickly, it 
was thoughtless to waste your time in scrambling 
to obtain a few red berries, and you see the con¬ 
sequence, for you only got a thorn in your linger. 

“And so will it ever be, my dear girl, all the 
days of your life, if you live to be as old as poor 
Mary Brown, and they say she was ninety-four 
last September. So it will be, I say, with you 
all your life long; if you wander from the path 
of duty you will assuredly meet with some dis¬ 
appointment or vexation, that will trouble you as 
much as a thorn in your finger. 

“I remember when a boy, and a little older 
than you are now, that, when sent on an errand 
which required haste, I stopped for a time with 
some boys who were sliding on a pond. I knew 
that it was wrong to tarry a minute, but was de¬ 
termined, right or wrong, to have one slide; so 
taking a good run, away I went across the pond, 
and found it so pleasant, that I thought, at any 
rate, I would have one more. Well one more 
brought on another and another, until at last 
down I came in the middle of the slide. The ice 
was strong enough to bear me while I was slid¬ 
ing, but it broke under me when I fell upon it, 
and I had the most complete ducking I ever had 
in my life. It was a mercy that I was not 
drowned ; however, it was quite bad enough as 
it was, and I assure you, Fanny, that I had much 
rather at that time have had a thorn in my finger, 
than to endure what I had to go through. 

“ So sure as a child who puts her hand into 
the fire will be burned, so sure will all who do 
wrong be punished. It is of little consequence, 
when we go out of the way in which we should 
walk, whether we are tempted by a red berry or 
a yellow guinea, by a slide on a pond or some 
gaudy show; in either case it is wrong, and in 
either case shall we have cause to repent it. How 
many a poor creature has wandered astray by 
little and little, until she has been obliged to re¬ 
turn, disappointed and cast down, with a thorn 
in her heart, worse than twenty thorns in tier 
finger. But if, Fanny,” added the old gentle¬ 
man, taking her kindly by the hand, “ if we get 
thorns in our fingers when we make little mis¬ 
takes, what may we not expect when we make 
great ones! If in a shower of rain we run un¬ 
der a bush that pricks us with its thorns, but af¬ 
fords us no shelter; or if we endeavor to get to 
our houses by scrambling over briers and thorns, 
instead of going the right way, we shall soon find 
out our mistake, and may, perhaps, amend it; 
but what, if in the storms and tempests of life, in 
the sins and sorrows of the world, we should 
seek shelter in any other refuge than our Re¬ 
deemer, or attempt to get to heaven by any oth¬ 
er way than through faith in Him, who is “the 
way, the truth, and the lifewhat may we not 
expect from so terrible a mistake ! Better have 
a thousand thorns in your finger than endure the 
dreadful effects of such an error. 

“But, my dear Fanny, I am forgetting myself, 
for I shall have a little tribe of my grandchildren 
here directly, to wish me joy on my birth-day ; 
so you must take up your basket, and trot away 
as fast as you can; and mind, my little maid,” 
said he, chucking her under the chin, “that you 
give my thanks to your mother for her nice ap¬ 
ples, and remember that I shall put on your com¬ 
fortable stockings the very next Sunday.” 

Many people might expect that my grandfa¬ 
ther would give Fanny Fielding something in 
return for her present; but, no, that would not 
be acting like the old gentleman; for he never 
was known to give any thing at the time, in re¬ 
turn for any little favor, lest he should make the 
person selfish ; but he took care, on a proper op¬ 
portunity, to show how much he valued both 
gratitude and kindness. When Fanny was gone 
he put on his glasses, and wrote down as follows 
in his common-place book : “Dec.28. Fanny 
Fielding brought me a basket of apples from her 
mother, and a pair of lamb’s-wool stockings of 
her own knitting. May God bless the little girl; 
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may I bear in mind her kindness, and may she 
never forget the tjiobn in her finger.” 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

THE TiyjEE FKIENDS. 

Two sisters, nam^PAmy and Anna, were once 
sitting together upon a grassy bank, when a 
large dog came between them, and thrusting bis 
nose familiarly into their hands snugged down, 
as if desirous of making one of the party. The 
two girls caressed hij^ fondly, and called him 
“ good Dash,” and “ pretty Dash ’’—and many 
other titles of affection they bestowed upon him.; 
At length the younger of the girls said, “Amy, 

I have heard that Dash once saved my life; will 
you tell me how it happened!” “With pleas¬ 
ure,” said Amy, and accordingly she proceeded 
as follows : 

About five years ago, Anna, when you were 
not more than two years old, we were living in 
Vermont, near one of the streams that empties 
into Connecticut river. The snow was very 
deep that winter, and when it came to go away 
in the spring, it made a great freshet. The melt¬ 
ed snow came down the hills and mountains, and 
filled the rivers, which overflowed their banks, 
and overspread the valleys, and swept every 
thing before them. 

The little river near our house suddenly rose 
above its borders, and came thundering along, 
tearing away trees, and bridges, and mills, and 
houses. At last it seemed to threaten our dwell¬ 
ing, and father and mother began to prepare to 
leave it, and fly to the neighboring hills for se¬ 
curity. In the preparation for flight, you were 
put into a large basket with some clothes stuft'ed 
round you, and set down upon a little bridge of 
planks, near the house, while our parents and 
myself were gathering together a few things to 
take with us. As father put you on the bridge, 
he noticed that Dash seemed to look on with in¬ 
terest and anxiety, for the waters made a terri¬ 
ble roaring all around us ; and observed also, on 
looking back, that Dash had taken his seat on 
the bridge by your side. 

You had not been left more than ten minutes, 
when we heard a frightful noise, and going to 
the door, we saw, with terror and amazement, 
that the water had suddenly risen and surround¬ 
ed the house. Nothing could save us but instant 
flight. Father took me in his arms, and with 
mother clinging to him, he started for the bridge 
where you had been placed ; but be soon per¬ 
ceived that the bridge had been carried away by 
the rush of the waters, and neither you nor Dash 
were to be seen. It was no time for delay or 
search, for the waves were rising rapidly, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that father was 
able to take mother and me to the lull. There 
at lentrth we arrived, and leaving us to take care 
of ourselves, father went in search of you. lie 
was absent nearly four hours—and I never shall 
forget the anxiety with which we waited his 
return. We were without shelter; the earth 
was damp, and the air chilly, but we were so ab¬ 
sorbed in fear for you, that we thought not of 
our own sufferings. At last we saw father com¬ 
ing, at a considerable distance. He bad you in 
his arms, and Dash was leaping and frolicking 
at his side. I was never so happy ; I shall never, 
never, bo so happy again, as I was when I saw 
father coming, and saw that you were safe ! 

At length your father reached us; though it 
was a matter of some difficulty, on account of 
the water which had choked up the valley. I 
need not tell how heartily mother and myself 
kissed you, when we got hold of you. We shed 
a great many tears, but you only laughed, and 
seemed to think it all a pleasant frolic. When 
we could compose our feelings, father told us 
the story of your escape. It seems that the wa¬ 
ters rose suddenly while we were in the house, 
and lifting up the planks of the bridge, carried 


you and Dash and the basket upon them, down 
the stream. The current was very swiff, and 
you must have sailed along at a terrible rate; 
but faithful Dash kept his place at your side. 
You had gone about two miles, when the dog 
and basket were seen by some people on the 
shore. Dash saw them at the same moment, 
and he set up a very piteous howl, but they did 
not understand him. When he saw that there 
was no relief to be had from them, he leaped 
into the water, and seizing one end of one of the 
planks in his mouth, began to swim with all his 
might, and push the planks toward the land. 
He was so powerful and so skillful, that lie very 
soon n*nve them a direction towards a little is¬ 
land, which was not distant, and in a few mo¬ 
ments they struck against the shore, and were 
held fast by running against some small trees. 
The dog again set up a howl, and the people 
before mentioned, now thinking something was 
the matter, entered a boat and went to the is¬ 
land, where they found you asleep in the basket, 
as dry as a biscuit!” 

When Amy had reached this point of the sto¬ 
ry, Anna put her arms around the dog’s neck, 
and with her eyes swimming in tears, kissed him 
over and over again. She said nothing, however, 
for her heart was too full. Her sister then went 
on to tell the rest of the story—but as the reader 
will easily guess it all, I need not repeat it here. 
If any of my young readers are curious to know 
all about it, I shall be at their service, whenever 
they will give me a call .— Merry’s Museum. 
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NAERATI VE. 

THE TllEASUIlY. 

One day in summer, when Lucy was a very 
little girl, she was sitting in her rocking-chair, 
playing keep school. She had placed several 


crickets and small chairs in n row for the chil¬ 
dren’s seats, and had been talking, in dialogue, 
for some time, pretending to hold conversations 
with her pupils. She heard one rend and spell, 
and gave another directions about her writing; 
and she had quite a long talk with a third about 
the reason why she did not come to school ear¬ 
lier. At last Lucy, seeing the kitten come into 
the room, and thinking that she should like to go 
and play with her, told the children that she 
thought it was time for school to be done. 

lloyal, Lucy’s brother, had been sitting upon 
the steps at the front door, while Lucy was play¬ 
ing school; and just as she was thinking that it 
was time to dismiss the children, he happened to 
get up and come into the room. Royal was 
about- eleven years old. When he found that 
Lucy was playing school, he stopped at the door 
a moment to listen. 

“Now, children,” said Lucy, “it is time for 
the school to be dismissed ; for I want to play 
with the kitten.” 

Here Royal laughed aloud. 

1 L'ucy looked around, a little disturbed at Roy¬ 
al’s interruption. Besides, she did in ! like to lie 
laughed at. Slie, however, said" nothing in re¬ 
ply, but still continued to give her attention to 
her school. Royal walked in, and stood some¬ 
what nearer. 

“ We vyill sing a hymn,” said Lucy, gravely. 

Here Royal laughed again. 

“ Royal, you must not laugh,” said Lucy. 

“ They always sing a hymn at the end of a 
school.” Then, making believe that she was 
speaking to her scholars, she said, “You may all 
take out your hymn-books, children.” 

Lucy had a little liymn-book in her hand, and 
she began turning over the leaves, pretending to 
find a place. 

“You may sing,” she said, at last, “the thirty- 
third hymn, long part, second metre.” 

At this sad mismating of the words in Lucy’s 
announcement of the hymn, Royal found that 
he could contain himself no longer. lie burst 
into loud and incontrollable fits of laughter, 
staggering about the room, and saying to himself, 
as be could catch a little breath, “ Long part !— 

O dear me,!—second metre!—O dear!” 

“ Royal,” said Lucy, with all the sternness she 
could command, “you shall not laugh.” 

Royal made no reply, but tumbled over upon 
the sofa, holding his sides, and every minute re¬ 
peating, at the intervals of the paroxysm, “ Long 
part — second metre! —O dear me !” 

“ Royal,” said Lucy again, stamping with her 
little foot upon the carpet, “I tell you, you 
shall not laugh.” 

Then suddenly she seized a little twig which 
she had by her side, and which she had provided 
as a rod to punish her imaginary scholars with; 
and, starting up, she ran towards Royal, saying, 
“I’ll soon make jmu sober with my rod.” 

Royal immediately jumped up from the sofa, 
and ran oft',—Lucy in hot pursuit. Royal turn¬ 
ed into the back entry, and passed out through 
an open door behind, which led into a little green 
yard back of the house. There was a young 
lady, about seventeen years old, coming out of 
the garden into the little yard, with a watering- 
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pot in her hand, just as Royal and Lucy came 
out of the. house. 

She stopped Lucy, and asked her what was 
the matter. 

“ Why, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, “Royal keeps 
laughing at me.” 

Miss Anne looked around to see Royal. He 
had gone and seated himself upon a bench under 
an apple-tree, and seemed entirely out of breath 
and exhausted ; though his face was still full of 
half-suppressed glee. 

“ What is the matter, Royal?” said Miss Anne. 

“Why, he is laughing at my school,” said Lucy. 

“ No, I am not laughing at her school,” said 
Royal; “ but she was going to give out a hymn, 
and she said-” 

Royal could not get any further. The fit of 
laughter came over him again, and he lay down 
upon the bench, unable to give any further ac¬ 
count of it, except to get out the words, “ Long 
part! O dear me ! What shall I do?” 

“ Royal!” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Never mind him,” said Miss Anne ; “let him 
laugh if he will, and yon come with me.” 

“ AVliy, where are yon going?” 

“Into my room. Come, go in with me, and I 
will talk with you.” 

So Miss Anne took Lucy along with her into 
a little back bedroom. There was a wirido.w at 
one side, and a table with books, and an ink- 
stand, and a work-basket upon it. Miss Anne 
sat down at this window, and took her work; 
and Lucy came and leaned against her, and said, 

“ Come, Miss Anne, you said you would talk 
with me.” 

, “ Well,” said Miss Anne, “ there is one.thing 
which I do not like.” 

“ What is it?” said Lucy. 

“ Why, you do not keep your treasury in 
order.” 

“ Well, that,” said Lucy, “is because I have 
got so many things.” 

“ Then I would not have so many things;— 
at least I would not keep them all in my treas¬ 
ury.” 

“ Well, Miss Anne,” if you would only keep 
some of them for me,—then I could keep the 
rest in order.” 

“What sort of things should you wish me to 
keep?” 

“ Why, my best things,—my tea-set, I am sure, 
so that I shall not lose any more of them; I have 
lost some of them now—one cup and two sau¬ 
cers ; and the handle of the pitcher is broke. 
Royal broke it. lie said he would pay me, but 
he never has.” 

“ How was he going to pay you?” 

. “ Why, he said he would make anew nose for 
old Margaret. Her nose is all worn off.” 

“ A new nose! How could lie make a new 
nose?” asked Miss Anne. 

“ Q, of putty. He said he could make it of 
putty, and stick it on.” 

“ Putty !” exclaimed Miss Anne. “What a boy!” 

Old Margaret was an old doll that Lucy had. 
She was not big enough to take very good care 
of a doll, and old Margaret had been tumbled 
nbout the floors and carpets until she was pretty 
well worn out. Still, however, Lucy always 
kept her, with her other playthings, in her 
treasury. 

'The place which Lucy called her treasury 
was a part of a closet or wardrobe, in a back en¬ 
try, very near Miss Anne’s room.- This closet 
extended down to the floor, and upwards nearly 
to the wall. There were two doors above, and two 
below. The lower part had been assigned to 
Lucy, to keep her playthings and her various 
treasures in; and it was called her treasury. 

Her treasury was not kept in very good order. 
The upper shelf contained books, and the two 
‘lower, playthings. But all three of the shelves 
were in a state of sad disorder. And this was 
■the reason why Miss Anne asked her about it. 

“ Yes, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, “ that is the 


very difficulty, I know. I have got too many 
things in my treasury ; and if you will keep my 
best things for me, then I shall have room for the 
rest. I’ll run and get my tea things.” 

“ But stop,” said Miss Anne. “ It seems to me 
that you had better keep your best things your¬ 
self, and put the others away somewhere.” 

“ But where shall I put them?” asked Lucy. 

“ Why, you might carry them up garret, and 
put them in a box. Take out all the broken 
playthings, and the old papers, and the things of 
no value, and put them in a box, and then we 
will get Royal to nail a cover on it.” 

“Well,—if I only had a box,” said Lucy. 

“ And then,” continued Miss Anne, “ after a 
good while, when you have forgotten all about 
the box, and have‘got tired of your playthings in 
the treasury, I can say, “ O Lucy, don’t you re¬ 
member you have 'got a box full of playthings up 
in the garret ?” And then you can go up there, 
and Royal will draw out the nails, and take off 
the cover, and you can look them all over, and 
they will be new Again.” 

“ O aunt Aiinej will they be really new again?” 
said Lucy ; “ would old Margaret be new again 
if I should nail her up in a box?” 

Lucy thought that new meant nice, and whole, 
and clean, like things when they are first bought 
at the toy-shop or bookstore. 

Miss Anne laughed at this mistake; for she 
meant that they would be new to her; that is, 
that she would have forgotten pretty much how 
they looked, and that she would take a new and 
fresh interest in looking at them. 

Lucy looked a little disappointed when Miss 
Anne explained that this was her meaning; but she 
said that she would carry up some of the things 
to the garret, if she had only a box to put them in. 

Miss Anne said that she presumed that she 
could find some box or old trunk uj) there ; and 
she gave Lucy a basket to put the things into, 
that were to be carried up. 

So Lucy, took the basket, and carried it into 
the entry; and she opened the doors of her 
'treasury;' and placed the basket down upon the 
floor before it. 

Then she kneeled downlierself upon the car¬ 
pet,"And began to take a survey of the scene of 
confusion before her. 

She took out several blocks, which were lying 
upon the lower shelf, and also some large sheets 
of paper with great letters printed upon them. 
Her father had given them to her to cut the let¬ 
ters out, and paste them into little books. Next 
came a saucer, with patches of red, blue, green, 
and yellow, all over it, made with water colors, 
from Miss Anne’s paint box. She put these 
things into the basket, and then sat still for some 
minutes, not knowing wlmt to take next. Not 
being able to decide herself, she went back to 
ask Miss Anne. 

“What things do you think I had better carry 
away, Miss Anne?” said she. “I can’t tell very 
well.” . 

“ I don’t know what things you have got there, 
exactly,” said Miss Anne ; “ but I can tell you 
what kind of'things I should take away.” 

“Well, what kind?” said Lucy. 

“ Why, I should take the bulky things.” 

“ Bulky things !” said Lucy ; “ what are bulky 
things?” 

“ Why, big things—those that take up a great 
deal of room.” 

“ Well, what other kinds ofthings, Miss Anne?” 

“ The useless things.” 

“Useless?” repeated Lucy. 

“ Yes, those that you do not use much.” 

“ Well, wlmt others?” 

“All the old, broken things.” 

“Well, and what else?” 

•“Why, I think,” replied Miss Anne, “that if 
you take away all those, you will then probably 
have room enough for the rest. At any rate, go 
and get a basket full of such as I have told you, 
and we will see how much room it makes.” 


So Lucy went back, and began to take out 
some of the broken, and useless, and large things, 
and at length filled her basket full. Then she 
carried them in to show to Miss Anne. Miss 
Anne looked them over, and took out some old 
papers which were of no value whatever, and 
then told Lucy, that, if she would carry them up 
stairs, and put them down upon the garret floor, 
she would herself come up by and by, and find a 
box to put them in. Lucy did so, and then came 
down, intending to get another basket full. 

As she was descending the stairs, coming down 
carefully from step to step, with one hand upon 
the banisters, and the other holding her basket, 
singing a little song,—her mother, who was at 
work in the parlor, heard her, and came out into 
the entry. 

“Ah, my little Miss Lucy,” said she, “I’ve 
found you, have I? Just come into the parlor a 
minute; I want to show you something.” 

• Lucy’s mother smiled when she said this; and 
Lucy could, not imagine what it was that she 
wanted to show her. 

As soon, liow'ever, as she got into the room, 
her mother stopped by the door, and pointed to 
the little chairs and crickets which Lucy had 
left out upon the floor of the room, when she 
had dismissed her school. The rule was, that 
she must always put away all the chairs and 
furniture of every kind which she used in her 
play; and, when she forgot or neglected this, 
her punishment was, to be imprisoned for ten 
minutes upon a little cricket in the corner, with 
nothing to amuse herself with but a book. And 
a book was not much amusement for her; for 
she could not read; she only knew' a few' of her 
letters. 

As soon, therefore, as she saw her mother 
pointing at the crickets and chairs, she began at 
once to excuse herself by saying, 

“ Well, mother, that is because I was doing 
something for Miss Anne. No, it is because 
Royal made me go away from my school, before it 
was done.” 

“Royal made you go away ! how?” asked her 
mother. 

“ Why, he laughed at me, and so I ran after 
him ; and then Miss Anne took me into her 
room, and 1 forgot all about my chairs and 
crickets.” 

“ Well, I am sorry for you ; hut you must put 
them away, and then go to prison.” 

So Lucy put . aw'ay her crickets and chairs, 
and then went and took her seat in the corner 
where she could see the clock, and began to 
look over her book to find such letters as she 
knew', until the minute-hand had passed over two 
of the five minute spaces upon the face of the 
clock. Then she got up and went out; and, 
hearing Royal’s voice in the yard, she went oiit 
to see what he W'as doing, and forgot all about 
the work she had undertaken at her treasury. 
Miss Anne sat in her room two hours, wonder¬ 
ing what had become of Lucy ; and finally, 
when she came out of her room to see about get¬ 
ting tea, she shut the treasury doors, and, seeing 
the basket upon the stairs, where Lucy had left 
it, she took it and put it away in its place. 

[Lucy's Conversations. 
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The first appearance in society of two 
beautiful and wealthy girls, like Ann and 
Caroline Marshall, created not a little sensa¬ 
tion in the aristocratic circle in which they 
bad made their debut. Their beauty, for- 
tuue, fashionable appearance and finished 
education, (for all the world knew they had 

just left Madame-’s school,) was the talk 

of scheming mothers with marrying sons, 
of marrying sons with fortunes yet to make, 
with economical—yet still gay—bachelors, 
and widowers with broken estates to repair. 

“Mrs. Marshall will throw her house open 
and give drawing-rooms, now,” said Mrs. 
Col. Bisbee to Mrs. Dr. Leigh, at Col. 
Whartons’ party. “ What a match the girls 
will be. I only wish Henry was of age!” 

“ I am told Mr. Marshall is worth three 
hundred thousand dollars, and these are his 
only childrenremarked Mrs. Dr. Leigh 
back again to Mrs. Col. Bisbee. “ They 
will be splendid fortunes.” 

The morning after “ The Trial,” these 
“finematches” and “splendid fortunes” made 
their appearance in the library at the hour 
of appointment Ann, who was really a sen¬ 
sible and good girl, felt excessively mortified 
to find her education had proved so deficient, 
but she was most hurt that her father should 
have received such a disappointment. • She 
entered the library sad and thoughtful, won¬ 
dering what her father had to propose, and 
prepared in her heart to acquiesce fully in 
his wishes; even if it was to return to school 
for three years longer. Caroline was more 
vexed than grieved, at the exposure of her 


ignorance, and her pride coming to her aid, 
she had the preceding night internally re¬ 
solved not to go into society for a full year, 
but remain at home and devote the whole 
time to study. With these commendable 
dispositions, the two sisters came into their 
father’s presence. 

Mr. Marshall was reading when they en¬ 
tered, but laid the book down and received 
them with a kind, paternal smile. 

“Good morning, my dear children,” he 
said, as he seated one on each side of him; “I 
am glad to see you are so punctual to our 
appointment; it argues favourably for the 
issue of my wishes. I need not ask whe¬ 
ther you are now quite convinced that your 
education is not a useful one—that, with all 
your knowledge of various elegancies of scho¬ 
larship, there is nothing you know perfectly, 
or which you could make use of towards sup¬ 
porting yourselves in case any reverse of for¬ 
tune should happen to you !” 

The young ladies were silent; but their 
heightened colour and down cast eyes spoke 
eloquently the reply their lips could not be 
trusted with. 

“ My motive, dear Ann and Caro,” he con¬ 
tinued, “in soliciting this interview with 
you, proceeds from the kindest and most anx¬ 
ious affection. I have long suspected the 
usefulness of a fashionable modern education, 
and have lately been made aware that you 
were throwing away your best years in fri¬ 
volous acquisitions. I saw that, though your 
minds and manners had improved, it was 
owing more to your innate taste and refine- 
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ment, than any instructions you derived fromi them on to make themselves masters of them 

Madame-’s, whose whole system I began It were well if other young ladies when con 

to have reason to suspect was hollow and su- vinced of the errors of their education would 
perficial; one unfitted for training an indi- be us ready to make the effort to retrieve 
vidual either for usefulness in this world, or them. Perhaps few who now leave school 
happiness in the next. I saw you had ac- “ finished” could on trial succeed better than 
quired only the tinsel of education, and that our heroines. ' ‘ 

the solid foundation was almost altogether “ My dear children,” said Mr. Marshall 
wanting. I waited patiently till your last gravely, “ I have yet another object in view' 
year was up, and when you returned home which I fear you will be less ready to em ] 
“finished,” I put you to the ordeal; not so brace. It has always been my opinion that 
much to convince myself as to prove to your- every person, of either sex, whatever be 
selves your own deficiencies. The trial has their wealth and station at the present time 
passed and the result I need not repeat.” should know some current occupation, bv 
“No, sir—spare us, father,” cried both which, in pecuniary distress, they m'mh’t 
at once; “we are sufficiently vexed and maintain themselves. You both remember 
mortified, and feel deeply grateful to you for the story of the nobleman, who, paying suit 
so early making us sensible of our defi- to a young lady, received her father’s con- 
ciencies. But neither of us ever expected sent only on condition he first made himself 
what we learned at school would be called master of some trade. Being deeply attached 
for in the world.” to her, the young noble went and learned the 

“ Every kind of learning is useful at some trade of a basket-maker. He then gave the 
period of life or another. Now I am glad to lady’s father proof of his perfect skill in the 
find you so humble, and trust to find you wil- art, and received his daughter in marriage, 
ling to retrieve your lost time.” A few years elapsed, his country was con- 

“Indeed we are.” said Caroline, warmly, vulsed with revolutions, and he fled with his 
“I am willing to renounce the society we wife to England, where he would have been 
have just appeared in, and again become a reduced to the utmost indigence, but for the 
school girl.” knowledge of his trade of basket-making, to 

“ And will you, Ann, at your age, return to which he resorted, and by which he supported 
school 1” himself and family, until a change of govern- 

“ Cheerfully, dear father, though I confess ment restored him to his country and his pos¬ 
it would be mortifying ; but I feel I cannot sessions. The father of the lady, as the re- 
be more mortified in the eyes of others, than suit shows, was a wise man. Every parent 
I am now at myself.” who wishes his children to be independent of 

“ But I should not like to return to Ma- poverty, should give them the knowledge of 
damo —’s school,” said Caroline. “We some handicraft or occupation. Every gen- 
have gone through all the classes, and learnt tleman’s son can in a short time learn book- 

every-no—not every thing,” she added, keeping, and in case of misfortune he has a 

correcting herself and blushing. clerkship to resort to for support. Every 

“ Were I to return you to school, it would young lady should be taught, before she quits 

not be Madame -’s,” replied Mr. Mar- the maternal roof, the trade of millinery, or 

shall; “ but it is not my intention you shall mantua-making. No young lady’s educatior. 
go to school again. The purpose i have in can be complete, until she acquires such a 
view for you, is to provide you proper instruc- trade. You smile, Caroline. I am sorry to 
tors in music and French, and let you study see that my child is infected with the igno- 
at home; leaving it to your own pride and rant prejudices against trades, that so shame- 
sense of duty, after the mortification you fully exist in this country. How much mis- 
have lately experienced, to apply your- ery would have been averted in the world, if 
selves.” females had been educated to be more inde- 

Both young ladies were delighted at this pendent! Neither ofyou can form a conception 
indulgence of their kind and sensible parent; of it. I have had my heart bleed at suffering, 
and in contemplating the improvement they [ have witnessed that which mighthavebeen 
should make, they quite forgot the loss of the prevented, if parents had properly done their 
pleasures of the gay society into which they duty. A father or mother that suffers a son 
had just been introduced. Ann began to feel or daughter to leave the paternal roof with- 
her self-respect restored, and Caroline was out the knowledge of some pursuit by which 
all happiness and hope. Their father was they can be ' independent, is guilty in the 
rejoiced to see this state of mind in the two sight of God of the evils and crimes which 
young ladies who were so willing to sacrifice in consequence may befai them. I 1 ] 01101 

pleasure to duty. But the consciousness of feel, therefore, my children, that I shall hare 

their shameful deficiencies in the branches performed my duty to you, if I suffer you to 
of study they ought to have known,-spurred marry and enter upon life without aninw 
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oendence in yourselves, which willrenderyou} to this mortification for a possible contingen- 
«aperior to misfortune.” cy. You ask too much, sir, of the obedience 

’ “You do not mean, dear father,” exclaim- of your children.” 

ed Caroline, “ that you wish us to learn a Mr. Marshall looked with surprise at this 
(ra( j e t” unusual language and bearing of his daugh- 

»This is my wish; and I sincerely hope ter, hitherto the most gentle and yielding; 
rou will co-operate with me therein.” but before he could reply, the street bell rang 

ii Indeed, sir,” interposed Ann, “ it would and a servant in a moment after came in 
lie so disreputable.” and said a woman was very urgent to see 

«'No useful occupation is disreputable, him. 

Ignorance and dependence are so.” “ Is she a lady, James 1” 

’“But we will pursue our music and The footman hesitated at first, and then re- 
French,” urged Ann, “during the year, and plied, “ She is poor, now, but looks as if she 
then we shall have an independence in might have seen better days. She says she 
[hen,” must see you, sir.” 

“But not such an one as I could desire for “ Show her into the library. This is a cold 
vou. If y° u both had been proficients in day for a poor woman to be abroad,” added 
ihem, it still would have been my purpose to the benevolent merchant, whose well known 
give you the knowledge of a trade. For charities brought many a poor way-fartr to 
drcss*makers and milliners can generally find his hospitable door for temporary relief, 
work and support themselves; but few teach- James ushered in a slender female, not 
ers of French and music are required to sup- yet twenty-seven years of age. She was 
ply the demand, and these now mostly come pale and emaciated, rather by famine than 
from France, Germany, or Italy, and men are sickness. The day abroad was wintry and 
preferred. Depending alone on these, your bleak, and yet she wore only a straw bonnet, 
chances, when thrown upon them as a re- a thin muslin gown, and a small silk hand- 
source for bread, would be slight for getting kerchief about her neck, all having the worn 
employment for your talents. 1 am serious i air or poverty. _ 1 

and determined in this matter, my dear chil- Mr. Marshall instantly recognized in her ( 
(Iren, for I know you will thank me for it the wife of a young man of fortune he had 
when you are older.” once known, and the daughter of a merchant 

“It will be such a disgrace, father;” said with whom he had once been associated in 
Caroline, scornfully, and with a burning business. He quickly rose and offered her a 
cheek of wounded pride. chair, and politely presented her to his daugh- 

“ You have false notions. It is, on the ters, who were struck with pity and surprise, 
contrary, honorable.” The poor woman sank into the seat, and cov- 

“ How every body will wonder and laugh ered her face with her hands, seemingly 
at us;” added she, with tears in her eyes. overcome with sorrow and suffering. He 
“None but the weak and foolish—and the kindly took her hand and inquired what he 
opinions of such should have no weight with could do for her. 

y 0U .” “ Bread and shelter for my dear children,” 

“Sir,” said Ann, impressively, “pray she answered, with such earnestness of peti- 
spare us this humiliation.” tion, as deeply to move the sympathies of the 

" It is for your good, and I shall feel hap- sisters, 
pier, knowing you are fortified against the “ Is your husband no longer living 1” 
reverses which life daily brings to the weal- “ He has been seven months dead. He 
thy,” had become poor before hislast illness, which 

"But do you fear poverty, father?” she took from me all I possessed. Since then, 
asked, earnestly. Mr. Marshall, I have been struggling with 

"No, my dear. I am rich, and shall in a the most painful indigence;—his friends re- 
few wpplrs rptirp fVnrri hnsinpRs with ns much fusing me reliefo-for his evil courses had 
of this world’s goods as I desire. But if I estranged their affection from him—my own 
be not unfortunate, you may see misfortune friends are living in Boston, and could not 
in your lives—you may marry, and reverses help me if they would. Last, week I parted 
may happen—widowhood and poverty.” with the last article I had on earth, for food 
“It is a fearful picture, father;” said Caro- for myself and two dear boys—when I tell 
line, shuddering. you it was my wedding ring I need not say 

“Arm yourself, then, against it, as I any thing more to prove to you my utter des- 
would urge you to do, should it ever be re- titution at this moment. To-day we were 
alized." • : driven from our wretched dwelling, and I 

Ann was silent a few moments, and then have come to you, remembering your former 
aid, with firmness and displeasure, “I have intimacy with my father, to influence you 
thought of it, father, and feel I cannot yield at least to save my children.” 
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Mr. Marshall and his daughters listened to 
her painful narrative with pity. 

“ Could you obtain no employment, Mrs. 
Linnford, that you were driven to such dis¬ 
tressing necessities.” 

“ Alas, sir, I am ignorant of any thing by 
which I can earn a penny. I tried first to 
get one or two French scholars, but I was 
found too deficient, not having properly been 
instructed in the language, so that it failed 
me when 1 would have made it a resource. 
My slight knowledge of drawing and paint¬ 
ing failed to be of service, as those 1 applied 
to were not satisfied with my productions; 
in my music I was equally unsuccessful; and 
too late 1 found that I had been educated for 
prosperity, and not for adversity; and that 
my fashionable acquirements, when I would 
have leaned upon them, proved broken 
reeds.” 

Mr. Marshall glanced slightly at his 
daughters, who returned the look with emo¬ 
tions they found it difficult to suppress. 
Their eyes were filled with tears. 

“ Had you no more solid pursuits to fall 
back upon, then, Mrs. Linnford 1” inquired 
the merchant, questioning her further, desir¬ 
ous that his daughters should have the full 
benefit of this oppoitunity of seeing illus¬ 
trated in actual life, what he would have 
had them learn rather by the experience of 
others than their own. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Could you not sew 

“A little, sir—but I could neither cut nor 
make any thing to be of use, or by which 
money could be made. If I had only given 
some of the wasted time over my piano and 
drawings in girlhood, to learning the trade 
of dress-making, I could easily have obtained 
employment, and supported my children de¬ 
cently. But as it is, sir, 1 have found myself 
perfectly helpless, and am at last driven to 
seek charity from one who knew me in the 
gaiety and sunshine of my youth, when I 
lived only for admiration and pleasure, be¬ 
lieving life would always be thus to me.” 

Mr. Marshall wiped a tear from his eye, 
and then affectionately inquiring where her 
children were, ordered his carriage, and bade 
her go for them to a kind neighbor’s with 
whom she said that she had left them, and at 
once return with them to his house. She 
quit him-with tears of gratitude to fulfil his 
wishes. 

For some moments after she had left the 
room, and they had heard the carriage drive 
away, they remained silent. At length Ann 
burst into tears of grief and penitence, and 
throwing herself into her father’s arms, sob¬ 
bed, without power to speak. Caroline came 
and knelt at his feet, clasping his hands with¬ 
in hers. Both were overcome by the scene 
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they had been a party to—both were touched 
with fear and distress. 

“ My dear daughters,” said their father 
pressing them alternately to his heart; ■•i 4n | 
overjoyed to see that you feel. Providence 
has certainly sent her here to enforce mv 
wishes in your behalf. This poor widow I 
once knew, as young, lovely, and happy, « 
either of you, and as likely to be happy in 
life. Her father was wealthy and indulged 
her, and she was surrounded with every fu s . 
ury. She was a belle, admired, and caressed 
and flattered. She married a younir man of 
fortune, who had already acquired dissipated 
and extravagant habits, and as she intnrins 
me—for I have long ceased to hear anything 
from them—has ended his life in poverty, 
leaving her in utter destitution, and a peti! 
tioner of charity. Her fate, dear girls, Hea¬ 
ven has given as a lesson to you—oh, may it 
be so deeply impressed upon your mind as 
never to be erased. God in mercy avert evil 
from your heads, but if it come—as come it 
may, in this chequered life—may you be pre¬ 
pared for it while in prosperity.” 

“Dear, dearest father,” they exclaimed, 
both at once, “ we will not say one word more 
against learning a trade. We shall only be 
too happy if you will permit us.” 

“Now you have made me hnppy,”hesaid, 
with a glow of pride and pleasure. “Yon 
have shown yourselves noble and generous 
srirls; and when you have acquired it, I shall 
feel more confidence in letting you leave my 
roof, when the time of our separation comes; 
for I shall know whatever evil befal, the 
fate of this poor, helpless Mrs. Linnford can 
never be yours.” 

The comfort of Mrs. Linnford, was Mr. 
Marshall’s first care; and when lie had placed 
her in a comfortable suite of rooms, and seen 
her smile ngain with hope, he gave himself 
to the finishing of the education of his daugh¬ 
ters. Mrs. Marshall, at first, made decided 
objections to the “ preposterous idea,” of put¬ 
ting Ann and Caroline to trades. “What 
would the world 6uy 1” was her narrow¬ 
minded argument, when it was proposed to 
her. She, however, was prevailed upon to 
give her consent, on hearing the sad story of 
Mrs. Linnford; and the sisters choosing 
dress-makers’ or “ mantua-making” trade, 
were the next week placed with a Mrs. 
Goodwin, a lady who had once been a gen¬ 
tlewoman, and had moved in the same circles 
fifteen years before, with the Marshall fam¬ 
ily. Widowhood and poverty had driven her 
to provide for herself, which she was, hap¬ 
pily, able to do, from having been taught by 
a sensible mother dress-making before she 
was married. It was now her means, not 
only of independence, but of respectability- 
With this excellent person Ann and Caroline 
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wer e placed, and were highly pleased with 
their new occupation. No distinction was 
made between them and the other appren¬ 
tices, and all was harmony and cheerful em- 
nlovment It was pleasant to see the sisters 
leave the houseevery morning at eighto’clock, 
in plain cottage bonnets, thick shawls, and 
neat chintz gowns, and with their baskets on 
their arms, trip to the shop. At one, they 
came home, and, changing their dresses, re¬ 
ceived their French, Italian and music teach¬ 
ers till five, and the evening they devoted, 
under their father’s eye, to study. 

The world made a great noise about it, 
and many of their aristocratic friends cut the 
apprentices. But these were the very ones 
whose friendship and acquaintance would 
have been valueless, if not injurious to them; 
go they were well got out of the way. Mr. 

Marshall was called eccentric; some thought 
he feared bankruptcy; and some said one 
thing and some another ; and so the matter, 
after occasioning a little town wonder and 
talk, subsided. 

The young ladies nobly pursued their ob¬ 
ject, and at the end of nine months, both of 
them had learned their trade thoroughly, and 
felt more proud of Mrs. Goodwin’s praises 

than of all Madame-’s false flatteries, on 

1 their quitting her school. They felt them¬ 
selves now, independent, and a conscious 
pride of self-dependence gave them more 
energy and strength of character than they 
had ever felt before. Their studies in the 
meanwhile had been thoroughly reviewed 
and learned over, so that, at the end of the 
jear, they felt they could not only entertain 
, M. Laveaux in his native language, but 
really did converse a whole evening with 
French and Italian gentlemen that were 
guests at their father’s. They replaced their 
former teacher’s lying drawings and paint- 
ings by genuine ones from their own pen¬ 
cils; and both proved such proficients in 
music, as to compose very excellent pieces, 
and play at sight the most difficult compo¬ 
sitions of Mozart and Hayden. 

Thus good sense triumphed over preju¬ 
dice. By stooping to learn a trade, these 
young ladies gained self-respect, and truly 
ennobled themselves in the eyes of the world 
which had affected to despise them. As these 
events are of recent occurrence, and as all 
llie parties still live, we have little more to 
add, having elucidated our principle and its 
moral. Ann, it may be said, is well married 
to a merchant, and lives in a style becoming 
her wealth and station. Caroline is engaged 
to that^ Mr. “ Somebody” she once danced 
with. That their future life may be happy 
as its morning was bright and serene, and 
that no vicissitudes of fortune will compel 
them to resort to that self-dependence which 
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they both have made such noble sacrifices of 
prejudices and pride to obtain ; and that Mr. 
Marshall, the kind, wise, and good father, 
may live to see them, and their children afler 
them, blessed and happy, is the prayer of the 
writer, as he feels it will be that of all those 
who have read this tale of “No Fiction.” 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 
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T H E TWO BROTI1E 11 S . 


Many years ago—when our beloved country 
formed a portion of the British possessions, and 
our forefathers were Imrthencd with heavy taxes, 
to support the extravagance of lords and dukes, and 
Others of the nobility of England, whom they never 
saw% and who never thought of them except as 
wretches of their convenience—there lived on the 
shore of the Hudson river, not far from the (now) 
neat little village of Manhattanville, about five 
miles from the City Hall, an honest old Dutchman 
by the name of Sehneyder, who emigrated hither in 
his youth. He had two sons, the elder of whom 
was called Yocup, or Jacob, and the younger Hans, 
or Henry. Jacob w»as a wild and dissolute youth, 
associating with the profligate of the neighborhood, 
and engaging in all the vices incident to those who 
grow up without restraint to their evil propensities. 
He was indolent and wilful, neglecting the wishes 
and commands of his parents, notwithstanding his 
father and mother were very kind to him, and were 
toiling night and day for his comfort. Whenever 
any little service was to be performed in the garden 
or the fields, Jacob was sure to be missing, or affect¬ 
ing to be sick, thus escaping all sorts of labor; his 
younger brother Henry, who, being a mild, sober 
and industrious lad, always volunteering to relieve 
Jacob when he complained of illness, and to take 
upon himself such duties as were required in the 
absence of his indolent brother. Now some of my 
young readers may feel disposed to sneer at Henry 
for his want of sagacity in regard to Jacob’s real 
character, and that he should continue to be so kind 
to one who could so far impose upon his good na¬ 
ture ; but this should not he—the goodness of his 
heart should rather be admired, that led him thus 
to screen his brother from resentment, as his father 
was of a violent temper, and would have punished 
his son severely had he known the extent of his 
delinquency: and though it may by some be con¬ 
sidered that Henry was thus placed in an unfortu¬ 
nate position, still, when every thing is considered, 
it would appear to have been more of a blessing; 
for, as under the circumstances, he was confined 
strictly at home, he escaped those temptations 
which youth are so apt to meet with abroad, and 
which so often obtain over them a fearful influence 
—beside this, Henry was always acquiring, through 
his industrious habits, some practical knowledge, 
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which, in after years, would likely be of service to j 
him; it was also ingrafting into his nature a system 
of application and stability, which form the chief 
character of usefulness in society, and the most 
desirable auxiliary or accompaniment of men in 
business life. 

At the end of a few years, and when the brothers 
were grown to be young men, the mother was 
brought to her death-bed. Henry, who had always 
been an affectionate son, wept long and bitterly over 
her. His hand was clasped in her's when the 
shudder of death crept over her frame; and he 
breathed v. pious prayer for her happiness hereafter, 
as the last sigh from her pale lips came with sor¬ 
row upon his ear. 0, blest would be the last hour 
of many a doting parent who- otherwise go down 
sorrowing to the grave with the apprehension of 
evil to hefal their offspring, could that‘parting be 
attended with some of the associations which clung 
around the death-bed of the mother of Henry; but 
there were others in connection with Jacob, which 
lent a bitterness to that sad hour, even deeper in 
their tone and character than the joys which con¬ 
trasted with them. 

“ Jacob! ” said the anxious parent, as she felt 
the hand of death pressing on her—“Jacob, where 
art thou ? I feel not thy hand; I hear not thy voice, 
as I do that of Henry. I would bless you both ere 
I die.” 

But Jacob came not at her call; and where was 
he on this sorrowful occasion ? Alas! it grieves 
me to say that he was as usual carousing at the 
village inn among his wild and riotous companions, 
and on Henry’s head alone ‘descended the blessing 
of the dying mother; though she breathed a pious 
prayer for the reformation of Jacob, and a hope, in 
his behalf, of the Divine protection. When Jacob 
learned that his mother was dead, he experienced a 
pang of remorse for his neglect and ill conduct, and 


little patrimony; while Henry, by persevering in¬ 
dustry still adding to his little store of wealth, found 
himself prepared, when the farm came 10 be sold 
for the benefit of his brother’s creditors, to purchase 
the same; and shortly after, meeting with a frugal 
and virtuous girl, who won his affection, they were 
married and settled down happily, and in a few 
years they were surrounded by a number of beau¬ 
tiful children, who were instructed in such a way 
as to render Henry and his good wife happy in 
their age. 

As for Jacob, he became an outcast from society. 
Having been reduced to beggary by his imprudence, 
he for a short time remained a pensioner upon his 1 
brother’s bounty; but being detected in some horrid 
crimes, he was obliged to flee his country, and was 
never more heard of. 

Thusyou’see, my youthful readers, how necessary 
it is to happiness to pursue a virtuous, upright course 
of conduct. Had Jacob possessed the good quali¬ 
ties of Henry, he might have become equally happy 
in his advanced years, lived a useful and respected 
member of society, and known the true enjoyments 
of life. Be warned by his fate to avoid his exam¬ 
ple, and to follow that of his brother Henry; and 
also know that idleness and indolence lead to 
penury and want, and perhaps to violence on the 
usages and laws of society; and that justice, will 
surely overtake the transgressor. m. 


in a voice of sorrow, as she was laid in the grave, 
expressed a determination to become -a better man; 
but in a few days all his good resolutions were for¬ 
gotten, and he returned to his former habits with 
renewed passion; the natural consequence, when 
one relapses front a good resolution into the pursuit 
of evil ways. 

The father of the two boys had now become infirm 
and aged, and the conduct of the garden and farm 
devolved upon Henty, who went on toiling as usual 
—hut at length the old man was laid in the grave 
beside his faithful wife, and Jacob succeeded to his 
father’s property, as the elder son—for such was 
the law in those days, and many was the act of in¬ 
justice which resulted from this unjust requirement, 
as you will confess was the fact in this case, when 
you consider the contrast exhibited in the deport¬ 
ment and character of Jacob ami Heniy. 

Jacob had now arrived at man’s estate, and Henry 
—a few years younger—was strong and vigorous, 
and of genteel appearance; and, moreover, was an 
intelligent youth, which is the chief and most noble 
ornament a young man may possess. He looked 
with sorrow upon the unhappy career of his brother, 
and besought him, by every kind consideration, to 
abandon his evil courses; but Jacob had now be¬ 
come too confirmed in his habits to refrain from 
them—and thus he went on, neglectful (as of old) 
of all usefulness, and pursuing only after a false 
idea of happiness. It is but natural to suppose, 
then, that in this manner he soon ran through Jiis 
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